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ABSTRACT 
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Offices" is attached); (7) "Technology in Education in the Nineties" 
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DELIVERING THE PROMISES OF TECHNOLOGY TODAY 



Bernard R. Gifford 



Community college leaders, as well as leaders of an v 
modern organization, must justify their investment of 
scarce resources in technology — both to themseh'es and 
to their major constituents. The question is often posed 
as a challenge: With all of the money this college has 
invested in personal computer technology, has it become 
more productive? 

Unfortunately, this question is seldom satisi'actorilv 
answered, botlVbecause data are not readily available to 
prove the impact of technology and because there has 
been little conclusive e\'idence to demonstrate that tech- 
nology increases prod activity — at the institutional level. 
This failure to document the positive impact of technol- 
ogy on organizational productivity forces a careful con- 
sideration of why it seems to take so long for technology 
to produce the benefits that its advocates have promised. 

Analogies from History 

Fortunately, history provides very useful analogies. 

The Book. \n many ways, the current situation par- 
allels theGutenberg Revolution, when students' faithful 
transcriptions of professors' lectures were replaced by 
printed notes. Though the book was hailed as a great 
boon to productivity, it was actually just a direct map- 
ping of a teaching function from one medium to another. 
The real revolution in learning took a long time to unfold. 
Only gradually did writers grasp how the written word 
could free them from the linear constraints of faithful 
transcription. They began exploring the multidimen- 
sionality of thinking on paper. Printed arguments gained 
depth and complexity with digressions, footnotes, com- 
mentaries, retrospective observations, and summaries. 

Once they realized that this was a new technology, 
professors changed their methods of communication. 
They abandoned the notion that the book was merely a 
means for archiving what they had done before the 
printing press. Old models of learning, passive and 
imitative, gradually gave way to new models, interactive 
and generative. So, there was roughly a 100-year delay 
in the development of the book, the primary technology 
of the university, from a collection of lectures to the 
modern text book. 

The Dynamo. The same kind of productivity time- 
lag accompanied most other technological revolutions. 
A second case in point is the dynamo, invented in the 
1870s. Despite its obvious potential, it took nearly 30 
years for this new technology to light up American cities. 



Some people ha\'e argued that the reason why it took so 
longwasbecause wedid notunderstand how to network 
dynamos. Tney did notunderstand the need to develop 
standards kn linking them, nor the need to develop 
centralized electric utilities capable of distributing elec- 
tricity over wide areas. 

Paul David, a Stanford University economics pro- 
fessor, explains that there were a number of factors, not 
the least of which were the existing investments in steam 
and mechanical technology and the lack of trained tech- 
nicians who understood the dynamo. People were un- 
aware that the dynamo would produce extra benefits, 
and since few technicians or policy makers had the 
understanding or imagination to anticipate thedynamo's 
social and economic benefits, there was little incenti\'e 
for early investment in this new technology. 

Increasing Organizational Productivity 

The lessons of the book and the dynamo offer some 
help in answering the concern of college leaders that 
investment in technology results in increased organiza- 
tional productivity. There is ample evidence that tech- 
nology can improve individual productivity — that it can 
help students to write faster and better, that it can help 
faculty to gain access to information more quickly, and 
analyze and present it in new ways more efficiently. 
However, indicators of corresponding increases in orga- 
nizational productivity are generally unavailable. 

To realize the promise of increased productivity 
from personal computer technology, colleges need to 
devise new systems and methods, build new institu- 
tions, change individual and organizational behaviors, 
and think hard about what needs to be done on the 
organizational level to achieve the increases of produc- 
tivity that are obvious at the individual level. 

Efnpoxoering Individuals. Fundamental to all efforts 
is a necessary shift from a focus on serving institutional 
needs to one concerned with empowering the individu- 
als who constitute the organization. Real productivity 
gains can only be achieved by assisting individuals to 
change the way they do things, to change the way they 
work, by providing them with better tools. To change 
individuals' behavior, computer technology must be 
made both accessible and appealing. Users expect to 
have easy-to-use computersat their disposal; they expect 
full functicmality with little or no concern for how this is 
accomplished technically. 
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Ptovidifig Access to Information, One strategy for 
motivating individuals is to use technology to provide 
access not only to key institutional but also to immense 
stores of digitized information and other resources con- 
tained in networks and data banks worldwide. There are 
a number of good data access models that colleges are 
beginning to develop that hold promise for invoK'ing 
more and more individuals in using technological tools 
to increase their personal productivity. Master /slave 
relationships commonly used by terminals interacting 
with host computers are fast being replaced with peer- 
to-peer interactions between personal computers. With 
advances in networking, it is now possible to provide 
convenient cc^nputer access to data resources locally, 
nationallv, and internationally. 

Building a Learning Society. An initial, and still 
powerful, motix'ation for experimenting with the use of 
personal computers in higher education was the promise 
of the opportunity to build a learning society. Such a 
societv would use personal computing-based instruc- 
tional technologv to create an environment in which 
students, faculty, and all others could learn at any time — 
free from the responsibility of university calendars; in 
anv place — free the teaching event from place restrictions; 
on anv topic and in anv sequence. While the potential 
remains, it is clear that colleges and universities are still 
far fnmi accomplishing such a transformation of their 
learning environments. Many are in process, passing 
through various stages of the transformational process. 

Stages in Technological Transformation 

Some generalizations can be made about the stages 
that colleges go through in using technology to trans- 
form themselves and to become more productive. 

7. Awareness. Most have already negotiated the 
general awareness stage. The computer is no longer the 
new-kid-on-campus. Yet, cc^llegeshavealso learned that 
transforming learning will not take place simply by 
flooding their institutions with new machines. 

2. Targeting. Colleges then progress to the targeting 
stage when users learned how to use technolc^gy to 
accomplish traditional tasks faster and better. Account- 
ing facultv have learned that spreadsheets can greatly 
improve or replace traditional lessons. Teachers at e\'ery 
level have demonstrated that assignments can be better 
written and revised using word processc^rs. These are 
simplv faster wavs to handle old problems, facilitating 
learning but not really transforming it. 

3. Custofnizing. Some colleges haw moved thestage 
where thev a re attacking old problems in new ways with 
customized applications. Sophisticated sc^ftware helps 
teachers and scholars model physiological and bio- 
chemical reactions, simulate complex ecological pro- 
cesses, and recreate political and historical scenarios. 
Custom teaching applications can greatly enhance the 
learning process — and begin to approach the transfor- 
mations needed to increase organizational producti\'ity. 

4. Transforming. Few colleges have yet to achieve a 
comprehensive transformation of their learning en\'i- 
ronmcmts, vet several ha ve demonstrated what is possible 



in selected disciplines. The technology to support col- 
laborative writing has provided the opportunity to truly 
transform writing instruction, and multimedia applica- 
tions in numerous disciplines call into focus the enor- 
mous variation in the styles with which people learn. 

A transformational approach needs to take a fresh 
look at college instruction and ask How can technology 
be exploited to improve learning? Perhaps not only the 
solutions but the problems need to be redefined. 

Transforming Learning Institutions 

The increases in organizational productivity that 
colleges seek from investment in technology require 
transformation of the learning environment. Colleges 
must go bevond awareness, beyond targeting, and even 
to leap bevond customizing, in order to realize the ben- 
efits of technologv in increased student learning. 

Colleges can begin by providing models of change. 
Thev need to develop new ways to operate and then 
app'lv these micro models to the entire educational 
communitv. If colleges and universities do not model 
this transformation, it is difficult to envision who will. 

College leaders need to create a community of em- 
powered individuals. Despite the fact that technology 
has given individuals access to information and the 
ability to make decisions in real time, most colleges still 
operate in old wavs. Thev will not be able to exploit new 
technologies fully so long as they cling to hierarchical 
structures — giving users the power to access infornia- 
tion, but not to act on it. 

Finally, colleges and forward-looking corporations 
need to invent and realize new organizational forms that 
take advantage of the a\ailability of decision-making 
information at the grass roots level in a distributed 
system. They need to arrange new networks and develop 
new, transformational partnerships. Thereare currently 
few examples of people working together to transform 
learning organizations. A structure in which a group of 
committed instructors can pull themselves together to 
redefine mathematics instruction and work on transfor- 
mational solutions has not yet been created. 

Like the boc^k and the dynamo, the power of per- 
sonal ccMiiputer technologv ^vill not be unleashed until 
we figure out how to do things differently, how to 
transform our organizations to take advantage of net- 
works of informed individuals committed to the task of 
creating the best possible learning environment that taps 
the full range of human potential. 

Bcnund R. Giffoni /V viccprc^idoit for ciiiu'dfionaf Apple 
Cotiiputcr ivhi former dea)\ of the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, ibiivcrsity of California, Bcrkehy. TJiii^ab^^tractsunuua- 
rizes his ke\/uote renuirks delivered at the Leai^uc for 
huiovatioJi's 1990 confo^uce on computing in conumDiity 
colleges. A call for presentations for the 1 991 conference, to be 
hchi in Sa}i Die^^. . November 3-6, has just been issiu\i. For 
inore information, call the Lea^^^ue office, (714) 855-0710. 

Voluf}ie4, number 1 
jaiiuarif 1991 
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LEADERSHIP IN GOVERNANCE 



Thomas W. Fryer, Jr. and John C. Lovas 



Governance is not cin end in itself. It is the means by 
which organizations attempt to achieve their missions. 
Leadership in governance has as its purpose creating the 
conditions, through institutional processes for decision 
making and communication, in which organizational 
participants want to contribute more than the bare 
minimum required of them in the service of the 
institution's purposes, where the organization's mul- 
tiple leaders are roughly aligned in service of its mission. 

The processes of go\'ernance in community colleges 
are enorm.ously complex and characterized by ambigu- 
ity and paradox which effective institutional leaders 
must recognize and negotiate. While there is consider- 
able scholarship on organizational dynamics pertinent 
to these concerns, a study to describe the essential 
elements of good governance in community colleges 
was undertaken by practitioners for practitioners. 

Definitions of Key Terms 

The purpose of the study was to learn if models of 
effective governance exist in community colleges, and, if 
so, to identify and describe them. The investigation was 
gradually narrowed to focus on nine institutions that 
appeared to model good governance practice. These 
casestudies provided the data upon which the description 
of effective practice is based. The following definitions 
were used in the study. 

Leadership. For the purposes of the study, leadership 
is defined as the art of getting others to want to do 
something that leaders are convinced ought to be done 
in service of an institution's mission. This definition 
embraces essential concepts of leadership as an art, as 
well as the roles of leaders to motivate and articulate 
vision. However, a key understanding is that there are 
many leaders at most institutions, and they operate at 
many levels and among many constituencies. 

Governance. Asdefined here, governance comprises 
an institution's processes for decision making and the 
communication related to them. Decision making, 
thousands of discrete acts by individuals and groups, 
permeates all institutional activity. How decisions are 
made; who makes them; the time, place, and manner in 
which they are made; and how they are communicated 
essentially determines how effectively institutions 
achieve their missions. Governance establishes the orga- 
nizational structures and processes in which decision 
making occurs and decisions communicated. 



Qualities of the Best Governance Practice 

The most effective governance in community 
colleges includes the widely shared perception that 
decision-making and communication processes possess 
three characteristics: clarity, openness, and fairness. 
This perception develops most fully in the college in the 
presence of two key attributes: competence and stability. 
All of these qualities both create and are created by trust, 
and the entire apparatus for governance operates under 
institutional conditions of widely shared personal 
commitment, civility, caring, hard work, and good times. 
These eleven terms, then, constitute the central core of 
best institutional governance. 

Clarity. Clarity refers to widely shared knowledge 
among organizational participants of what decision- 
making structures and processes are. There is little 
confusion on how things work, and everyone shares 
essentially the same working understandings. The 
president does not describe the time, place, and manner 
of decision making in one way while administrative staff 
or faculty describe it in another. Everyone knows the 
governance mechanisms, and there is general congruity 
among the college's constituencies that these mechanisms 
work in commonly understood ways. 

Openness, People can be very clear on the way 
governance works in their institution and at the same 
time feel th?t it is characterized by secrets and deceit. 
Openness means a perception on the part of organiza- 
tional participantsboth that they have access to decision- 
making processes and that the information available to 
them for use in these processes constitutes the truth, the 
whole truth,and nothing but the truth. Openness requires 
honesty in information, full and timely disclosure, an 
absence of manipulation, and access, either in person or 
through representation, to the arenas in which decisions 
are made. 

Fainiess. A shared sense that fairness characterizes 
decision making means that people at every level in the 
organization feel their needs and views are being heard, 
listened to, and taken into account. People feel that 
nonsqueaky wheels get grease, too, and that processes 
are not dominated by those who choose to show up and 
speak. It also means that the organization's resources 
and rewards are distributed in such a way that favorites 
do not get more and that everyone feels he or she receives 
an equitable share, or at least an equal opportunity to 
plead his or her case and be fairly considered. 
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Competence, Excellent leaders can be tall or short, 
physically attractive or unattractive, quiet or gai rulous, 
urbane or folksy, but they are all fundamentally compe- 
tent, proficient in the work they do. An institution 
cannot achieve its missions effectively with an incom- 
petent board of trustees or chief executi\'e officer, or with 
incompetents serving in any of its key leadership roles in 
the faculty, administration, or support staff. 

Stability, Stability is equally essential. When faculty, 
administrators, and staff of long tenure in institutions 
see persons at the top come and go, they may conclude 
that their "leaders" are merely passing through, presum- 
ably on their way to bigger and better things, and lose 
faith that they have the institution's best interest at heart. 
If there is confusion created by frequent turnover at the 
top, either in the governing board o. the top ranks of 
administration, the underpinnings that excellence must 
be built upon fail. 

Trust. A widely shared sense of mutual trust is 
essential for excellence ' \ governance. All the parties 
must feel that the others lue telling the truth, that they a re 
not manipulative or motivated by hidden agendas and 
can be depended upon to keep their word — that the 
parties are, in a word, honest. Trust can exist only where 
people are trustworthy. Trust also requires that all 
parties respect the legitimate standing of others and 
acknowledge that everyone possesses rights deriving 
from being a s*:akeholder in the enterprise. The basic 
foundation for trust is also created at the top, yet trustees 
and CEOs are as susceptible as anyone else to serving 
narrow personal interests. When these officials use their 
positions to further those interests, a great deal is at risk 
in the institution. 

Personal Commitment. The best institutions are 
characterized by large numbers of people who exhibit a 
high degree of personal commitment to the mission of 
the enterprise. Such persons understand the institution's 
mission, accept and value it, have at least a latent 
understanding of the organization as a means to achieve 
the mission, and do not draw hard lines around the 
minimum requirements of their job — they want to do 
more than the minimum. Inspiring people with a sens * 
of the institution'spossibilitiesand granting people power 
to do their part in realizing those possibilities create in 
them commitment to the enterprise, and they vvill share 
responsibility for its failures as well as its successes. 

Civility. In some organizations com mem courtesy — 
civility — is not so common. Interaction among the parties 
in such places includes name calling and mean-s}. 'ited 
personal attacks. People openly display a lack of respect 
for one another. They seem not to like each other. In 
some of the worst situations loud, angry, public (and 
private) a rgu ments take place aimed at individuals rather 
than issues. Such conditions, without exception, drain 
the organizations of the intellectual and emotional 
energy necessary to achieve maximum and, in some 
cases, even minimum effectiveness. The disc jockey in 
the 19S8 film Talk Radio wisecracks, "Sticks and stones 
can break your bones, but words cause permanent 
damage." Words cause v/ounds that mav heal, but scar 
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tissue remains forever. In the best institutions, cultural 
norms rein force courtesy and civility as dominant quali- 
ties in interpersonal relations. 

Caring, Caring is related to commitment and civility 
both as a cause and an effect. The dominant character- 
istics of commitment are intellectual. The dominant 
qualities of caring are emotional, but the emotions and 
the intellect are intertwined in both. The study found 
large numbers of individuals who were deeply interested 
in their institutions, who were concerned with their 
functioning and well-being, who profoundly cared about 
their colleges and their colleagues. 

Hard Work. Such caring is an essential prerequisite 
to another of the conditions which characterizes the best 
in governance: hard work,every where, at every level, by 
many people, hi the best institution s, enormous a mounts 
of time and energy a re freely given by many individuals. 
Once, in a discussion in Foothill-De Anza of how niuch 
time was consumed in the hard work of the Budget 
and Policy Development Group, one of the members 
reminded the assembly of Mae West's marvelous line: 
"Anything worth doing is worth doing slowly." Such 
caring and commitment reflect a sense of pride and joy in 
people, and a willingness to make processes for decision 
making and communication effectively serve the 
purposes of the institution. 

Good Times. Finally, in the best go\'ernance 
processes, the people involved are having a good time. A 
sense of playfulness and camaraderie arises out of the 
other ten qualities; a good humor pervades events and 
relationships. People do not take themselves too seri- 
ously. There is a lot of good-natured kidding around. 
Participants have fun, seeing the lighter side, even when 
matters are of great import and seriousness. Such a 
quality among the players creates the clear perception 
that their role in the institutional drama is a joy to play. 

What creates these conditions in an institution? The 
study does not claim to have found the complete answer. 
The investigation identifies some important factors, but 
there is much to be learned about the complex interplay 
of leadership and governance. All ele\'en of the qualities, 
are not fully developed in any of the nine colleges exam- 
ined in the study, but the most ef ff^ctive in^ti tutions have 
a richer mix of these qualities lhan others. The influence 
that makes the greatest difference in achieving their 
fullest realization is leadership in governance. 

T//o;;ms W. Fri/cr, jr. /s chnfurllorr Foothill-Dc Anzn 
Comimmiti/ Colh\^e Dii^trict. jolm C. Lovas lui> bcoi o 
f}ic}fthcyof ilic Eu^lisli jacullyal FootJtill-Dc A}tza s/ntv 7965. 
This nbstrncf hii^lilii^ihts some of the major iiisi^^hts of the 
authors recently pjublished Inn^k, Leadership In Goveriiajice: 
Creating Co)\d\tions for Successful Deeisioa Makiii^ii in the 
Community Colle;^ e, itozo available frofii jossey-Bass, l}u\, 
Publishers, 350 Sausomc St , Saa Francisco, C A 94104. (415) 
4.35- J 740. All royalties loill be contributed to the Foothill- 
Dc Anza Collei^es Foundation to support student scholarships. 
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PRESIDENTIAL MENTORING: PREPARING LEADERS FOR CRITICAL TIMES 



Marchelle S. Fox 



Pundits, researchers, and commentators of all kinds 
and persuasions agree that leadership makes a differ- 
ence. So, the call has gone out for a new generation of 
I'^aders to guide organizations through the challenges 
tacing them in the fast-changing twilight of the twentieth 
century. It is no secret that the public education system, 
buffeted by demographic, technological, fiscal, and social 
forces generally beyond its control, needs a new genera- 
tion of effective leaders to meet the demands placed 
upon it. Nowhere is this need more acute than in the 
nation's community colleges. 

Community colleges need leaders not only to func- 
tion as agents of change and to implement innovative 
solutions to persistent problems, but also to reflect and 
to model the diversity of the students they serve. Com- 
munity colleges must cope with the retirements of the 
"first wave" of leaders who founded, shaped, and nur- 
tured these institutions, for as many as half of all current 
administrators will retire in the next 10 years. While 
concerns for effective leadership generally focus on the 
presidential level, in fact, leaders are needed throughout 
the organizational structures of community colleges. 

Clearly, university graduate programs can produce 
only a limited number of the thousands of talented 
individuals needed to transform community colleges 
while maintaining their founding ideals and funda- 
mental commitment to access with excellence. Rather, 
current community college presidents hold the key to 
preparing the next generation of leaders: mentorship of 
talented faculty and professional staff with the skills and 
inclinations to become educational leaders. Not only are 
the ranks of community college faculty and staff rilled 
with committed and resourceful educators steeped in 
the ideals and culture of their distinctive organizations, 
but their racial and ethnic composition provide an 
excellent pool from which to achieve the cultural 
diversity needed in the next generation of leaders. 

The Presidents Intern Program 

The President's Intern Program was established at 
San Diego City College in 1988. Its initial success 
suggests that it has the potential to serve as a model for 
institutional efforts to supplement externally operated 
leadership development programs. The purpose of the 
program is to assist the development of leaders from 
among the ranks of college faculty and professional staff 
to help ensure the continuity and high quality of leader- 
ship throughout the institution. 




The format of the program is straightforward: each 
year, the president identifies projects that are important 
for institutional advancement, yet have not been assigned 
to an individual or office. Such projects often cut across 
institutional lines of responsibility and are strategicrather 
than tactical in nature. In the three years San Diego City 
College has operated the intern program, the projects 
have included developing and implementing a strategic 
planning process, a collegewide progra review 
process, and a student tracking system. 

Then, with the assistance of her cabinet, the 
president initiates a search for individuals who have 
both the interest and capabilities necessary for tackling 
one of the selected special projects. There are alternative 
ways to identify prospective interns, including soliciting 
applications for the position or initiating other similar 
competitive processes. The nature of the project can 
influence how the president decides to seek interns. 
However, at San Diego City College, the selection 
process has been rather informal and has resulted in 
selecting veteran faculty members in the first two years 
and the college's director of Extended Opportunity 
Programs and Services in the third year. 

Once selected, the intern and the president establish 
a mutual set of expectations for the year of collaborative 
effort. Usually, 80 percent of the intern's time is 
reassigned to participate in the program, and an office is 
provided in the president's complex. 

The Mentoring Relationship 

At the heart of the program is the mentorship rela- 
tionship that is developed between the president and 
the intern. The program seeks to institutionalize the 
otherwise rare opportunity for the president to assist 
personally in the professional development of a poten- 
tial college leader. Yet, ultimately, the success of the 
experience is related directly to the success of the rela- 
tionship established between the intern and president. 

Readiness, The intern's readiness for leadership 
roles is critical to the success of the rela tionship. Since the 
mentoring process is time and energy intensive for both 
participants, it is important to assess informally and 
early on the readiness of the intern to undertake the 
assignment, and this assessment should inclu<^.e an 
opportunity for the intern to collaborate in the design of 
the internship. At the same time, the intern must infor- 
mally assess the readiness of the college president to 
provide a meaningful mentoring experience. To be an 
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effective mentor, c\ president must make tlie relationship 
a priority that can withstand the competition of other 
priorities for his or her time, The president must also 
value team building while being an effective motivator. 
Finally, the president needs to model beha viora nd values 
that arc congruent with those of the intern. 

Tmst. A successful mentoring relationship depends 
upon the trust that develops between the president and 
intern. Mutual trust is a prerequisite to leader-follower 
synergy, to the exposure to new opportunities for the 
intemrand to the eventual empowerment and effective- 
ness of the intern in collegewide roles, If the president 
or the intern loses this trust, their effectiveness as a team 
will be severely degraded. This is not sc^ different from 
the trust that must exist between president and top 
administrative staff; its absence is crippling. 

Support and Challenge, The intern also looks to the 
college president to provide support and challenge. 
Support is provided by listening, by providing structure 
to tasks, bv stating expectations positively, and by 
sharing oneself as a person. Challenge appears through 
theassignmentof tasks, through the maintenance of high 
standards, and through brainstorming together. The 
success of the mentoring relationship depends on the 
intern's ability to communicate his or her needs and the 
college president's ability to provide the dcvelopmcn- 
tally appropriate response. 

Benefits to the Participants 

Thebenefits of the President's Intern Program at San 
Diego City College a re both obviousand subtle,and they 
accrue to all those involved in the experience. 

Benefits to the Intern, The most apparent benefits of 
t he program a re those exper i enced by the i n ter n , Fi rs t, he 
or <;hebenefits enormously by being accorded the oppor- 
tunity to learn and apply new skills in new contexts and 
toexercisenew responsibilitiesassociated with thespecial 
project around which the mentoring relationship is built. 
For an experienced faculty member, the opportunity to 
take on major administrative responsibilities can be 
both broadening and empowering. For a staff member, 
assignment to a different area of responsibility can 
provide a different perspective on too-familiar tasks. 

Shadowing the president and members of the senior 
administrative team provides an opportunity for the 
intern to experienr a variety of leadership and nutndge- 
ment styles, interact with a' broad range of constituen- 
cies, acquire new cognitive skills, and to view the orga- 
nization from several different perspectives, A potential 
instructional dean has much to learn about budget 
development, apportionment, and college operations, 
while a future student services dean can profit from time 
spent in class schedule development, facility evaluation, 
and design of new programs and courses. Also, an 
intern's preparation for any position can only beenhanced 
by observing how the vision that a president has for an 
institution is formed and articulated, and how it affects 
day-to-day decision making. 

' Benefits to the College, The intern program pro- 
vides direct benefits to the college of two major kinds: 
1) the accomplishment of a special project of importance 
to institutional advancement and 2) the preparation of a 
reservoir of leadership talent from which the institution 



might draw in the future. The program can also provide 
substantial indirect benefits by simply signaling to all 
college constituencies that the president is serious about 
assisting individuals to advance their careers. How 
adroitly the president manages both the fact and the 
symbol of the internship can determine the ultimate 
benefit of the program to the college. 

Benefits to the President, Perhaps the least ob\'ious 
benefits of the program ^^re those that can accrue to the 
president, the mentor. The conventional wisdom has 
long observed that the best way to learn a subject is to 
teach it. The president who tries to teach leadership and 
management skills is constantly forced to reevaluate the 
\'aliditv of what he or she knows about each. Similarly, 
the president who can see the leadership experience 
through the eyes of the intern gainsgreater knowledge of 
his or her own strengths and weaknesses, as well as 
insight into the organization that might otherwise have 
gone unnoticed. 

Also, as a mentor, the president stays in touch with 
the daily experiences of the faculty whose teaching is the 
core and substance of the purpose of the institution. The 
connection ca n be vital to maintaininga clear perspective 
and sense of priority amid the everpresent diversions of 
fund raising, lobbying, negotiating, and cUher 
noneducational tasks that are unavoidably critical to the 
college. Of course, there is also great satisfaction in 
watching the development of the skills and abilities of 
the intern, and in time, the emergence of the intern as an 
educational leader. The president cannot help but be 
nourished and rejuvenated by observing the establish- 
ment of a lasting legacy of new leaders for the college and 
the profession. 

Programs like the President s Intern Program are 
key to assisting in the developnient of the next genera- 
tion of leaders required by community colleges. They 
are not intencied to replace national leadership develop- 
ment programs with formal internship such as those 
operated so successfully by the American Council on 
Education, theCommunity College Leadership Program 
at The University of Texas at Austin, or the League for 
hinovation. Rather, these internal programs can learn 
much from the experiences of these programs, while 
addressingon individual campuses across the nation the 
need for a new generation of leaders, 

Marchcllc S, Far /s dean. Extended Studies and 
lu^titutioual Development, at Sau Die^o City College. She 
served on the faculty for ten \fear<> prior to servijifi as the first 
intern in the hvsident's hiteni Program initiated in 19SS Inj 
]eanne L. Atherto}i, president of San Diego City College. 

"Expanding Leadership Diversity in Conununity 
Colleges" is a leadership development pro^^rani conducted by 
(he League for liniovation to assist mid- level niana<^ers and 
facnitxf leaders who are minorities to qualifi/ for senior-level 
administrative positioiis. A major component of the program 
is a mentori^hip relationship^with a spousorin^^ CEO, 
Completed applica{ions for- the f991-92 proi;^ram are due 
March M. Applica}!on materials may be obtained fivm the 
League office, (7U) 855-0710. 
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RESPONDING TO THE NEEDS OF REAL STUDENTS 



Norm Nielsen 



The recent focus on institutional effectiveness is 
welcomed by community college leaders who have 
long felt the fmstralion of trying to juggle the mission 
of access with an insistence on quality. The ques- 
tions have shifted from How many? to How well? 
The answers, however, require colleges to know far 
more about their students than ever before. 

The focus on effectiveness has resulted in re- 
gional accrediting agencies requiring institutions to 
document the intended outcomes of their programs. 
Many colleges have scrambled to collect whatever 
data are available and have attempted to use them 
both to document outcomes and to indicate areas 
for improvement wherever possible. The need for 
a meaningful method for describing student char- 
acteristics and prescribing programs and services 
to meet their needs has become evident. The meth- 
odology of choice is one which provides the ability 
to match programs and services with the character- 
istics and needs of individual students. Given the 
diversity represented by the students of most com- 
munity colleges, this has not been an easy task. 

Fortunately, there has been a gradual conver- 
gence in the thinking and methodology of the 
institutional researchers and information officers 
who "run the stats" and the academic leaders who 
are supposed to understand numbers and take 
appropriate actions. Instead of categorizing students 
according to academic percentiles, these researcher- 
practitioners are electing to group students in more 
descriptive categories that reflect academic ability, 
value orientation, socio-economic and cultural 
backgrounds, and a host of cognitive and non- 
cognitive characteristics. In some cases, colleges 
have been able to develop useful typologies of 
students to guide the development and prescription 
of programs and the delivery of services. 

Using a Descriptive Typology of Students 

One such typology was articulated by Richard 
C. Richardson, Jr. in an earlier issue of this abstract 
series (May 1990, v3n8). He proposed four catego- 



ries of student preparation: 1) well prepared with 
high opportunity orientation; 2) marginally under- 
prepared with high opportunity orientation; 
3) marginally underprepared (or worse) with low 
opportunity orientation; and 4) well prepared with 
low opportunity orientation. 

In the fall of 1990, Kirkwood faculty and staff 
were presented with a slightly modified version of 
this typology and asked to reflect on ways in which 
the college might most effectively serve students in 
each group. Strategies — some new, others ongoing 
— were identified to address barriers to the success 
of each. 

For the Well Prepared and Highly Motivated 

For students identified as well prepared and 
highly motivated — Richardson's first group, the 
college reassessed the function and content of the 
Honors Program, as well as the range of student 
leadership opportunities. Encouraged by the 
faculty and administration, Kirkwood's Student 
Executive Board implemented Operation Snow- 
fle.ke, a major campaign to renovate a large but 
deteriorating motel into a comfortable, safe, and 
professionally staffed home for disenfranchised 
women and children. This type of project, which 
well reflects the national swing toward g reater civic 
responsibility, has proven to be highly effective in 
meeting the hig' .er order needs of students who are 
not themselves deprived, academically deficient, 
or lacking in motivation. 

For the Less Prepared But Highly Motivated 

Strategies directed toward the group of 
students who are less prepared but highly motivated 
involve a variety of service sectors. At Kirkwood, 
this group is growing larger, due primarily to the 
increasing numbers of single parents and adults 
returning for retraining. One program recently 
implemented is PACE (Program for Adult Cen- 
tered Education). Designed by counselors who are 
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familiar with the demands placed on adults with 
small children, such as frequently inoperative cars, 
and changing employment status, the PACE 
program staff take an advocacy role for students to 
resolve issues which might keep them from 
achieving their academic goals. The success stories 
of people falling into this category are impressive 
and have served the college exceptionally well as 
testimonials to the value of open access. 

For the Reasonably Prepared Who Lack Motivation 

Reasonably prepared students who lack 
motivation constitute the smallest percentage of 
students at Kirkwood, but are among the most 
difficult to retain. When such students are identi- 
fied, faculty and staff counsel and encourage them 
to set some specific career goals. Research studies 
have demonstrated that the selection of such goals 
is highly correlated with student success. Since 
vocational majors have a higher completion rate 
than students in a general education curriculum or 
no clear academic goals, it is not uncommon to 
counsel a student who is tentative about or strug- 
gling with a career decision into one of the college's 
eleven career option programs. These are designed 
to bridge the gaps between transfer and terminal 
degree programs by providing enough job-specific 
training for an entry position, and enough general 
education to assure foundational skills if and when 
a student decides to pursue a baccalaureate. 

For the Underprepared with Low Expectations 

At Kirkwood, students who are underprepared 
and have low expectations are served by a variety of 
strategies. These are the students for whom the 
community college is likely the last opportunity for 
academic success. 

Because they require so much care and atten- 
tion, Kirkwood determined to go the extra step for 
at least one hundred students each year through a 
special program entitled START (Supported Train- 
ing and Retraining). Funded in part by a private 
foundation's contribution of $1,000,000 over five 
years, this program accepts students on a referral 
basis from area agencies. Program staff work as a 
team to complete comprehensive assessments for 
all students and then to place them in classes appro- 
priate to their levels of skill and interest. Tutorial 
and special counseling assistance is readily available. 
If necessary, their tuition, fees, books, child care, 
and transportation costs are paid for the first year of 



attendance. Financial aid staff work with them to 
secure other sources of assistance thereafter. 

Community colleges have long been cognizant 
of the special (and expensive) needs of this group. 
However, only recently have business leaders, leg- 
islators, and others begun to recognize the impor- 
tance of recruiting and retaining this last group of 
students — a group which will cost them far more in 
social servicebenefits than in educational expenses. 
Creating partnerships with local businesses to help 
make productive members of society out of those 
who have previously contributed little due to their 
lack of basic skills and opportunity orientations 
may be a key for community colleges to address the 
issue of serving such underprepared students. 

To better serve students in all four groups, 
Kirkwood's objectives included the creation of an 
Instructional Technologies Center where faculty 
can learn how to use state-of-the-art instructional 
equipment (as well as update the old tried-and-true 
materials). Student orientation and student life 
programs have also been given a higher priority 
in the wake of evidence that there is a positive 
relationship between social integration and 
academic success. 

Promoting institutional effectiveness becomes 
much less problematic when it is translated into 
serving the needs of identifiable groups of students. 
At Kirkwood, it has become much less difficult to 
explain the diversity of the student population and 
justify needed- support to constituent taxpayers, 
business and mdustry leaders, and foundations by 
using an easy-to-understand typology than by 
presenting pages of statistics which both bore and 
confuse. 

Through the identification of needs, the 
programs can be built which will ensure that 
community colleges can and will continue to 
provide both quality and access. Maintaining an 
open door to a diverse student audience remains the 
community college mission — and remains essential 
to making the American dream achievable by all 
members of society. 

Nonn Niclscu is prcsidcfit ofKirkvoood CommunUy 
College in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. In 1989, he was elected 
to the Board of Directors of the American Association 
of Communiti/ a)}d junior Colleges, zvhere he serves 
as chair of the Committee on Public Relations and 
Publications. 
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PIPELINE TO THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE PRESIDENCY AT THE MILLENIUM 

George B. Vaughan 



What will the profile of community college presi- 
dents look like in the year 2000? Will future chief 
executive officers include greater proportions of women 
and minorities, thus mirroring the diverse backgrounds 
of community college students? Will presidents guiding 
community colleges into the 21st century bring different 
personal and professional perspectives to the job? 

These and otherquestionsabout the future cannot be 
answered with certainty. But a rough picture of the next 
generation of college leaders can be projected by exam- 
ining those who arc waiting in the pipeline: community 
college deans of instruction. Indeed, the last compre- 
hensive study of community college presidents, Tlw 
Communihj College Pre^ideunh published in 1986 by 
ACE/Macmillan, found that 38 percent of sitting presi- 
dents had served as a dean of instruction immediately 
prior to assuming the presidency and that an additional 
12 percent had served as vice president, a position that 
usually has academics under its purview. While some 
come to the presidency via ser\'ice in another post, such 
as dean of student services, the pathway to the presi- 
dency most often leads from the academic dean's office. 

The following draws upon a national survey of 
community college deans of instruction, conducted in 
l%8-89, to speculate on the characteristics of the next 
generation of community college presidents. The find- 
ings suggest that there will be few changes in institu- 
tional leadership in the near future because those pro- 
ceeding through the pipeline to the presidency are in 
most cases a mirror image or today's presidents, both in 
terms of demographic and socioeconomic backgrounds. 

Demographic Profile of Deans 

Just over half (53 percent) of all deans of instruction 
at public community, technical, and junior colleges 
responded to the survey, which revealed Lhat white 
males are still the predominant group. The vast majority 
(79 percent) of the 619 responding deans was male and 
an even larger proportion (93 percent) was white; only 
3.2 percent of the deans were black, 1.8 percent were 
Hispanic, and 2.0 percent were from other ethnic groups. 
This demographic profile is quite similar to the profile of 



presidents that emerged in the 1986 study, with c)ne 
exception: women constituted a significantly lower 
proportion of the presidents (8 percent) than of the deans 
(21 percent). 

Despite the larger proportion of women, the profile 
of the deans does not bode well for the future diversity of 
those in presidential positions. Of the responding deans, 
55 percent have the community college presidency as 
their career goal. Assuming that the responding deans 
are representative of all 1,169 deans nationwide, and 
assuming further that all deans who aspire to the presi- 
dency will be successful (a likely supposition given the 
127 presidential vacancies that are available each year at 
community colleges), it can be estimatc^d that approxi- 
mately 630 of today's academic deans will at some point 
become presidents. But by applying knowledge of the 
demographic composition of current deans, it can be 
projected that of these 630 new presidents, only 135 will 
be female, 20 will be black, 11 will be Hispanic, and 13 
will come from other minority groups. 

Clearly, oft-stated intentions of bringing more 
minorities and women into leadership positions have a 
hollow ring in light of what is known about those who 
are in the leadership pipeline. If racial and ethnic diver- 
sity in the presidency is a goal, the future is less than 
bright; if providing diverse role models for diverse stu- 
dents is a goal, the fuitire is less than bright; if bringing 
more women into the presidency is a goal, the future is 
somewhat more encouraging, but still falls short of 
diversifying the position to a degree that would even 
come close to reflecting the community college's student 
body. Unless changes are made i. identifying, recruit- 
ing, and employing future presidents, the conclusion 
must be that white males will continue to be overly 
represented in college leadership ranks. 

Socioeconomic Background 

There will also be few changes in the personal back- 
grounds of those who lead our colleges. It is noteworthy 
that the deans mirror the presidents in terms of socioeco- 
nomic levels, educational background, and other key 
indicators. For example, the educational level of the 
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mothers and fathers of deans and presidents is essen- 
tially the same for both j^roiips; the jobs held by tlieir 
parents are essentially thesanu\ although more mothers 
'•^prosidentsare homemakers than arc mothersof deans; 
the attitude of both groups toward scholarship is the 
same; and tl.j educational level and background of 
current deans are almost the same as presidents. The 
spouses of thedeans and presidentsare similar, although 
more spouses of deans work outside the home IhaM do 
spouses of presidents. Current deans even take on the 
average 13 days of vacation each year, exactly the same 
number of days that presidents take; this is in spite of the 
fact that both deans and presidents earn o\'er 20 days of 
vacation each. The average ages (50.7 years for presi- 
dents and 48.3 years for deans) of the occupants of the 
positions are much closer to each other than might be 
expected, considering that the "junior" of the two posi- 
tions is a likely heir to the "senior" position. 

If further evidence is needed regarding who will 
head the nation's community colleges in the future, one 
can ponder what it means that over 90 percent of the 
current community college presidents came from within 
the commLinity college ranks, a percentage that will nt/t 
diminish over the next two decades. The personal and 
professional backgrounds of those waiting in the pipe- 
line to take leadership positions at community colleges 
are striking in theirsimilarity, suggesting that tomorrow's 
leaders will view the institution and the presidency in 
much the same way that current leaders do. Unless the 
applicant pool for future presidents ise: pandeu beyond 
the base of current deans, the presidency will not benefit 
from the experiences of a broader spectrum of leaders, 
including educators, business executives, and others. 

Recommendations for Increasing Diversity 

Promoting more women and minorities to the 
academic deanship (and thus placing more women and 
minorities in the pipeline to the presidency) is a key to 
diversifying tomorrow's community Cf)llege leadership. 
Community college leaders and board members should 
consider the following recommendations: 

1. Female and minority deans should view the 
prer.idcncy as being within their grasp. They should be 
encouraged lo view themselves as highly desirable 
candidates and to make the position a career goal. 

2. More women and minority faculty must be 
recruited and, after having gained teaching experience, 
encouraged to move into the administrative pipeline. 

3. Graduate programs in higher education should 
place more emphasis on recruiting minorities and women 
and placing them in positions of leadership. The Univer- 
sity of Texas at Austin's program is a good example of 
what should be done in this regard. 

4. Vacant division chair positions and academic 
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deanships should be filled with women and minorities, 
whenever feasible. 

5. Current deans and presidents must work to 
diminish the image and reality of the all-white, all-male, 
"old boys dub" and welcome women and minor^Ues 
into all college activities. 

(■). Minorities and women need mentors and role 
models; utitil such time as there are enough minority 
and female mentors, white males, especially presidents, 
must volunteer to fill this role. 

7. Women should continue to expand their efforts 
at providing professional networks for other womer 

8. Minoritiesshould strengthen their peer networks 
and use these networks. 

9. The American Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges must begin to collect data on race, 
ethnicity, and gender of community college leaders. 

10. Governing boards must seek qualified candi- 
dates. But they should reject the belief that they must 
always employ "the best qualified candidate" if "best 
qualified" just means mo re experience, greater seniority, 
and more time in grade. 

n. Finally, governing boards, current presidents, 
and others should reali/e that there are many pathways 
to the presidency other than the academic deanship and 
recruit candidates from these alternate pathways to 
increase diversity. With this in mind, qualified women 
and minorities should be identified from both inside 
(student services, ^ dministrative service^., comnnmity 
set vices) and outsio the community college field. 

Thediversity represented by the community college's 
students is a reflection of the nation's population and 
particularly of a work force that increasingly is made up 
of more minorities and women. Will the community 
college presidency reflect the diversity of the students 
attending these institutions? Will the presidency reflect 
the composition of the work force? The answer is no, not 
unless some actions are taken to change the existing 
situation, for those individuals waiting in the presiden- 
tial pipeline will continue to resemble current presidents 
in more ways than might be desirable as the nation's 
community colleges approach the millennium. 

George Vaui^ilmii /s director of the Center for Cotimnifiity 
Co//c<^v Eduentioii, Cror^n' Mn^oii Uijiversit}/, Fairfax, 
Virifi}iia. T///s cssm/ /s abstracted front ///s latest hook, 
Patlnoay to the Presidency: Commituity College Deans of 
Uistruction , published in 1 990 by theAnnrican Association of 
Community and junior CoUe^es. 
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A CODE OF ETHICS FOR COMMUNITY COLLEGE LEADERS 

Daniel F. Moriarty 



Recently, the heightened importance attached 
to the moral dimension of leadership and the high 
public expectations of leaders have resulted in a 
renewed interest in organizational value statements 
and codesof ethics for institutional leaders. Over 75 
percent of the fortune 500 companies have adopted 
value statements, and in universities across the 
country, institutes and courses in ethics have sprung 
up. Codes of ethics, once the preserve of doctors 
and lawyers, have also received renewed attention 
as a way of setting forth the standards to which 
leaders hold themselves. 

In her 1 979 work, Li/in^, Sissela Bok argues that 
scholars must consider the development of a code 
of ethics: "Scholars in many fields have had no 
reason in the past to adopt a code of ethics. But 
some are now exerting so much influence on social 
choice and human welfare that they should be 
required to work out codes similar to those that 
have long existed in professions like medicine or 
law." (p. xvii) As chief executives of their institu- 
tions, presidents of community colleges clearly 
exert as much influence and have, in many cases, 
significantly more impact on the public welfare 
than scholars. It seems appropriate to ask, there- 
fore, that presidents of community colleges also 
make a strong professional statement on the 
importance of ethical values and moral leadership 
through a code of ethics which would set forth 
standards for their own behavior. 

Purposes of a Code of Ethics 

hi addition to Bok's straightforward argument 
that educators need to be up front about their moral 
principles, there are other reasons to consider a 
code of ethics for community college presidents. 

Representing Professiona I Ideals. A code need 
not be a listing of petty regula t ions. It can be a grand 
design, expressing a dearly and passionately held 
core of values that represents the ideals of the 



profession. As such, a code can foster pride, estab- 
lish professional identity, and build community 
among presidents who daily face difficult issues, 
anxious stakeholders, and needful communities. 

Serving as a Guide for Behavior. In ambiguous 
situations, a code can also serve as a guide and a 
foundation for ethical behavior even if it will never 
punch out the answer. When presidents, for 
example, face political pressures for the awarding 
of contracts and jobs v/hether from board members 
or their shadows in the community, principles of 
conduct related to objectivity, fairness, and the best 
interests of the institution might be more helpful 
than simply assessing the immediate political 
pay-off of acquiescence to pressure. 

Not surprisingly, chief executives around the 
country find themselves in highly fluid and highly 
ambiguous situations for which there are no 
obvious responses. Indeed, it is entirely possible 
that two executives facing the same quandary may 
each decide to go down a different path. For a 
presidentmakingthatdecision, however, a carefully 
crafted code can provide basic principles on which 
a decision can be based. Presiden ts should not have 
to make their way in the dark of a totally relativistic, 
subjective world. 

Establishing Principles of Performance. A code 
of ethics can also serve as a guide and incentive to 
those who interact with the president. Employ- 
ment contracts, for example, between presidents 
and boa rds are now incorporating ethical principles 
to serve as a basis for the board's expectations and 
thepresident'sobligations. Ethical values contained 
and publicized in a code can have the salutary effect 
of putting all stakeholders on notice that their presi- 
dent stands for certain principles which should not 
be assailed and will not be compromi^'ed. In any 
discourse or controversy, these principles can be 
referenced and can provide a meaningful guide for 
decision making. That these principles are also 
subscribed to by the American Association of 
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Community and Junior Colleges adds weight to 
their importance. 

The other side of the coin, however, is that such 
a public statement also provides a convenient 
evaluation instrument to measure the effectiveness 
of the president. Presidents have questioned 
whether their various publics might have one more 
''weapon" to turn against them. The fact is that 
presidents are always being evaluated on the basis 
of their moral leadership and integrity; principles 
have just never been explicitly laid out. A code of 
ethics does that. In addition, the principles 
contained in a code should not be seen as specific 
rules or regulations whose violation can be 
simplistically determined . Ethical principles should 
clearly reflect values and obligations, but these 
principles must always be applied to specific situa- 
tions where responsible people can reasonably 
disagree, especially in complex situations. 

Finally, presidents need to accept once and for 
all their accountability, not only on technical 
grounds, but on moral grounds. Frankel makes this 
point in his 1989 article, pubHshed in the journal of 
Busniess Ethics: "Because the profession affects the 
interest and well-being of individuals who depend 
on professional services and also exert influence on 
key social institutions that pursue the common 
good, society has every right to evaluate profes- 
sional performance in the light of a moral as well as 
a technical dimension "(p. 110) If a code of ethics is 
well crafted, presidents should be eager to take a 
stand even if they have to take the heat. 

A Community College Code of Ethics 

In an effort to draft such a code, the Presidents 
Academy of the American Association of Commu- 
nity and Junior Colleges two years ago began a 
development process that resulted in the approval 
by the academy of a code of ethics specifically 
designed for community college presidents. At its 
April 1991 meeting, the AACJC Board of Directors 
recommended adoption of the code to all of its 
member presidents. 

The outline of the code includes a preamble, a 
statement of values, and a set of principles. In the 
preamble, the president's primary role as the moral 
leader of the institution is explicitly set forth. At the 
same time, there is a clear recognition of the limita- 
tion of the code and of its basic heuristic value. 

The second section of the code describes the 



values that inform and underlie the principles. In 
turn, the values tend to cluster around the twin 
mandates of justice and liberty. All the values 
described, honesty, fairness, respect for individual 
people and excellence, for example, constitute a 
shared core of values that must first be accepted if 
the principles of conduct are to hold up. 

The principlesofethicalconductlogically follow 
this statement of values. In this case, principles 
have to be understood as standards from which 
action flows. The principles are set as responsibili- 
ties toward the major stakeholders who include the 
board, faculty and staff, students, and the larger 
community. Importantly, the code is a call to action 
in relation to the constituent members of the com- 
mtmity. The code is not a rail to pas<;ive, private 
virtue related to being and not doing. While integ- 
rity requires that the president be in fact a person of 
virtue, that is, to possess a certain quality of charac- 
ter, the code requires doing, acting, and it requires 
that the president urge others in the college com- 
munity to assume their ethical responsibilities and 
then to acknowledge pubHcly their contributions. 

Despite the benefits inherent in a code of ethics 
for community college presidents, the limitation of 
such a code in promoting ethical behavior and 
ethical leadership is obvious. The life and force the 
proposed code of ethics will have will be the life and 
force given to it by community college presidents. 
Obviously, presidents need to read and discuss the 
substance of the code. More importantly, presi- 
dents need to think ethically and to engage in 
ethical discourse. 



Portions of this article are excerpted from ^ 
chapter that will be included in Ethical Dimensions of 
Comminiity Collci^c Leadership, edited by George B. 
Vaughan, to be published by Jossey-Bass Inc. in the 
spring of 1992. Used with permission. 

Daniel F. Moriarty is president of Portland Commu- 
nity College in Portland, Oregon. He chaired the Presi- 
dents Academy when it undertook the development of the 
'Code of Ethics for Community, Technical, and Junior 
College Chief Executive Officers" described in this 
abstract, a copy of which has been included. Additional 
copies may be obiaijied from Carrole Wolin at AACjC. 
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RECOMMENDED CODE OF ETHICS 
FOR COMMUNITY, TECHNICAL. AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 



PREAMBLE 

The chief executive officers (CEOs) of community, technical, and junior colleges set the ethical tone fur their institutions 
through both their personal conduct and their institutional leadership. 

Therefore, each CEO should adhere to the highest ethical standards and promote the moral development of the college 
community. 

To achieve these goals, CEOs should support active moral reflection, dialogue, and principled conduct among 
themselves, their boards of directors, administrators, faculty, staff, students, and the community at large. 

While no code of ethics alone can guarantee ethical behavior, the values set forth in this code are intended to guide 
CEOs in carrying out these duties. 

VALUES 

To promote individual development and the common good, CEOs should strive to promote basic values about how 
people should conduct themselves when dealing with others in an academic institution serving the educational needs of the 
community. These values should represent a shared ideal which should permeate the institution and become for CEOs a 
primary responsibility to uphold and honor. 

These values should include: 

1. Trust and respect for all persons within and without the college. 

2. Honesty in actions and utterances. 

3. Fairness and justice in the treatment of all. 

4. A pervasive sense of integrity and promise keeping. 

5. A commitment: 

a. to intellectual and moral development 

b. to quality 

c. to individual empowem-ient 

d . to the community college philosophy 

e. to college above self. 

6. Openness in communication. 

7. Belief in diversity within an environment of collegiality and professionalism. 

RESPONSIBILITIES TO BOARD MEMBERS 

To insure that all board members have equal access to complete information m a timely manner. 
To avoid not only conflict of interest, but also the appearance of it. 
To represent accurately positions of the board in public statements. 
To foster teamwork and common purpose. 
To carry out board policies in a conscientious and timely manner. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES TO ADMINISTRATION, FACULTY, AND STAFF 



1 . To encourage the highest standards of excellence in teaching and in the ad\'ancGment and application of knowledge. 

2. To respect both the personal integrity and professionalism of administrators, faculty, and staff, 

3. To promote a college en\ironment that fosters mutual support and open communication among all administrators, 
faculty, and staff. 

4. To raise consciousness concerning ethical responsibilities and encoui'age acceptance of these responsibilities. 

5. To seek and respect the advice of administration, faculty, and staff in matters pertaining to college life and 
governance. 

6. To treat all employees fairly and equitably, to preserve confidentiality, to provide appropriate due process, and to 
allow adequate time for corrective actions. 

RESPONSIBILITIES TO STUDENTS 

1. To ensure that all students are treated with respect and to promote acceptance of diversity within the college 
community. 

2. To provide quality education and equal access to educational opportunities for all students. 

3. To provide accurate and complete descriptions of available academic programs and to provide sufficient resources 
to ensure \iable programs. 

4. To seek and respect contributions of students to college decisions. 

5. To ensure that there is no unlawful discrimination, harassment, or exploitation in any aspect of student life. 
RESPONSIBILITIES TO OTHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

1. To keep informed about developments at all levels of education, particularly with respect to community, technical, 

and junior colleges. 
2 To be honest in reporting college operations and needs. 

3. To honor agreements and to maintain confidential information. 

4. To respect the integrity of programs offered by other institutions and to promote collaboration. 

RESPONSIBILITIES TO BUSINESS, CIVIC GROUPS, AND THE COMMUNITY' AT LARGE 

1 . To ensure that the college responsibly meets changing needs in its state and communities. 

2. To promise only what is realistic and keep promises that have been made. 

3. To ensure that all interested parties have an opportunity to express their \icws regarding college policies. 

4. To ensure equal opportunities for all groups to take part in college programs. 

5. To avoid conflict of interest in contracts, services, and sharing of information. 

6. To honor all laws pertaining to the college. 

RIGHTS OF CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 
A CEO should have the right: 

1. To work in a professional and supportive environment. 

2. To a clear, urittcn statement of the philosophy and goalsof thecollege; to participate fully in setting subsequent goals 
and policies. 

3. To a clear, written statement of conditions of employment, board procedures for professional review, and a job 
description outlining duties and responsibilities. 

4. Within thescopeof authority and policy, to exercise judgment and perform duties without disruptionor harassment. 

5. To freedom of conscience and the right to refuse to engageinactions which violate professional standards of ethical 
or legal conduct. 
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TECHNOLOGY IN EDUCATION IN THE NINETIES 
Terrel H. Bell 



Education is a labor-intensive industry. While 
other industries have made great strides tow^ard 
increased gains in productivity and efficiency in 
their work by using machines, power tools, and 
computers, educators have made only slight 
progress. 

In the face of constant outcry that our schools 
are not educating students to meet today's chal- 
lenges, those responsible for making changes must 
push to bring to our classrooms the enormous 
potential of technological advances of recent years. 
We now have the capacity to revolutionize the 
w^ork of teachers and learners. 

What is needed is a broader vision of teaching. 
Classroom technology greatly enhances the powers 
of each teacher to teach and each learner to learn by 
utilizing computers, networks, educational 
software and multimedia tools. We simply must 
recognize how outdated our current teaching 
practices are. 

Today's educational software is far more ad- 
vanced than even the best offeringsof just two years 
ago. We do not have to wait for effective programs 
to be developed . These programs are on the market 
today, but many educators are not aware of them. 

After we have convinced decision makers that 
they must bring more technology into the teaching 
and learning scene, we must begin by teaching our 
teachers. When we adequately train our teachers, 
the end result is evident in the students. 

More Time for Teachers 

Teachers have always been burdened with too 
much paperwork. But this task of recordkeeping 
and administrative duties can be carried by tech- 



nology. Every teacher in America should have and 
use computer software to make reports and moni- 
tor student progress. They must be taught to use the 
computer to save time. Computer technology can 
even aid a teacher in knowing each student's learn- 
ing deficiencies. From grading tests and recording 
scores to daily communication with parents, tech- 
nology should replace the antiquated and tedious 
handwritten work that currently wastes so much 
precious teacher time — time that should be devoted 
to interaction with and motivation of students. 

At least one-third of each student's day at school 
should consist of individualized learning supported 
by some aspect of electronic technology. Students 
spend far too much time listening to teacher lectures 
and working in a group situation that often concen- 
trates on the learning problems of others. Students 
in these situations are passive observers and not 
active participants. All learning takes place, of 
course, in the mind of each individual. As each 
student's mind begins to respond actively to the 
subject matter of the school's curriculum, he or she 
begins to learn more. 

When involved with a well-written computer 
videodisclearning program, students are motivated 
to respond . They cannot sit passively and observe. 
Each student is actively engaged in learning at 
every step of the way in a computer program, 
whether or not his or her response is correct. The 
program gives immediate feedback and reinforces 
the student with knowledge that the response is 
correct or provides additional stimulus and infor- 
mation to the learner if his or her previous response 
is wrong. Many educators familiar wnth technology 
in the classroom believe this type of learning 
experience promotes self-esteem. 
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Personalized Instruction for Students 

Perhaps the most important advantage to both 
teachers and learners is the abihty of the software to 
personalize instruction based upon the capabilities 
of each student. Specifically, teaching software can 
take the student who has encountered difficulty in 
a particular subject through a much more detailed 
explanation and illustration than the student who is 
better acquainted with the concept needs. Only 
individualized learning of the type offered by 
today's technological wonders can provide this 
type of differentiation. This support and assistance 
to the teacher is indispensable and makes almost 
zero-defect teaching a realistic possibility. 

To make this level of learning efficiency pos- 
sible today, we must have a ratio of at least one 
computer for every three students in each class- 
room. Moreover, the teacher must be thoroughly 
familiar with the content of software programs, 
which is where thorough, aggressive technology 
training plays an important role. This familiarity 
must be just as comprehensive as is the teacher's 
knowledgeof a textbook's content. Unfortunately, 
we are only beginning to attain this capability in a 
few schools. 

The use of computers and software to help 
master the curriculum should be a natural and 
spontaneous action on the part of the teacher. It 
should take less effort than it takes to turn the pages 
of a textbook or to turn to the chalkboard to present 
subject matter to learners. 

Computers in the Classroom 

We must integrate the use of technology within 
the regular classroom routine. Too many schools 
separate computers from the classroom, march 
students down the corridor to the computer labo- 
ratory, and require them to study what is presented 
by computer out of the context of their daily learn- 
ing environment. This approach does not take 
maximum advantage of the impact educational 
technology can have on students. And the teacher 
may never become committed to the use of tech- 



nology if we continue to foster a separation of the 
classroom environmentand educational technology. 

Technology in the classroom provides more 
individualized learning for each student and less 
total classroom concentration on one concept at a 
time. It also provides the teacher freedom to meet 
the unique needs of each learner — to spend more 
time in small groups and in one-on-one situations 
and less time with the entire class concentrating on 
the same idea. Through the power of technology, 
the classroom becomes the ultimate educational 
environment. 

When we consider the enormous advantage to 
teachers and students, and when we bring into 
perspective the urgent need to ma ke toda y's schools 
more efficient, we begin to realize the great poten- 
tial of electronic technology to enhance learning 
and actually revolutionize American education. 

Education is the key to solving many of the 
problems in our society; from the need for more 
productivity in the economy, to the demand to 
reduce the shockingly high dropout rate that feeds 
unemployment and other ills. We must be more 
aggressive in bringing to the vast American 
education enterprise all that can be provided 
through optimum use of technology in teaching 
and learning. 

Thiseditorialfirstappeared in the Winter 90/91 
Special Issue of T.H.E. lOURNAL . It is reprinted 
with permission. 

Tend H. Belhervcdas U.S. Secretary of Education 
from 1 981 to 1 985 and was author of the landmark report 
on American education. A Nation at Risk . Healsoserved 
as U.S. Commissioner of Education during the Nixon 
and Ford administrations. 

He will he the keynote speaker at "Leadership 2000, " 
an international professional development conference for 
community college leadership teams sponsored by the 
League for Innovation in the Community College and 
The University of Texas at Austin, to be held July 7-10 
in Chicago, 
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THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE AS COMMUNITY ACTIVIST: 
A CAMPUS OF AND FOR THE COMMUNITY 



Tessa (Martinez) Tagle 



Communities — thebasiccellstructureof the nation — 
aredisintegrating from neglect,dependency,and despair. 
The causes are primarily social: poverty; the absence of 
individual and collective self-esteem; the lack of 
knowledge, education, even basic information; and 
generally, speaking, poor coordination in the use of 
America's resources to help people in need. 

The effects are pathological. Youth gangs, once 
confined to the inner city, are forming in the most exclu- 
sive suburbs. Premature death begins in the womb for 
newborns who, addicted at birth, pose extraordinary 
and long-term health and intellectual costs. Housing, 
the place in which family and values for learning are 
nested, remains woefully out of reach or inadequate. 
How community colleges fit a broader social agenda into 
their already overburdened intellectual mission must 
begin with their decision to treat the most vulnerable in 
society as whole human beings. 

College as Community Activist 

On the one hand, in the midst of federal and local 
cutbacks, this is not the best time to propose yet another 
role for the community college — especially when the 
role of community activist sounds like a return to the 60s 
rather than a leap forward to the year 2000. On the other 
hand, it is precisely to preserve economic resources — 
their own and the nation's — that colleges can help 
communities sot new patterns of behavior in the 90s to 
achic\x^ a more equitable yet fiscally attainable quality of 
life for all in the twenty-first century. 

Communities and community-oriented colleges 
share several important characteristics. One of those 
relates to their delivery of infrastructural support to the 
people they serve. 1 magine living in a community which 
provides excellent fire and police protection but an 
undependable water supply, the same way, commu- 
nity colleges cannot provide only educational solutions 
in building self-sufficiency when students' problems are 
inextricably tied to family, housing, personal health, 
work, and life in the neighborhood. 

Taking on the role of community activist means 
taking on dual allegiances — demonstrating as much 
fidelity to what is outside the campus door where one 
works as to what is outside the kitchen door where one 
lives. It means advocating for the pockets of poverty in 
the community where descendants of the same family 
can remain trapped for generation after generation even 
as others are enhanced by the edge that education provides. 



The problem is that the poor still do not make the 
thoughtful connection between education and a better 
quality of life. In their neighborhoods, the motivation to 
want and to act to improve has ceased — not because of 
some cultural or racial characteristic, but because of 
repeated broken promises, severed funding, or frag- 
mented and politicized social services which have 
encouraged dependency. The bootstrap which had been 
available to others to pull is gone. The will for an 
education is not going to come from within these neigh- 
borhoods. It has to be infused from without through the 
sensible packaging of community resources, which, rather 
than working independently on clients and case loads, 
act in unison on each humanbeing. Community colleges 
have an important responsibility to assist this infusion. 

A Campus Of and For the Community 

Recently, the Medical Center Campus at Miami- 
Dade Community College completed its strategic plan 
hand-in-hand with its twenty-one-member Con^munity 
Advisory Council for Strategic Planning. The plan is 
hinged on a clear philosophy — to be a campus of and for 
the community. Underlying this philosophy is a sii .pie 
but powerful set of convictions. The first is to value 
people as individuals; the second is to pursue both 
qualitative and quantitative growth; and the third is to 
provide service to the community. The following is a 
sample of programs which translate this philosophy and 
values into concrete acts in the community. 

Health Careers for People in Public Housing, This 
program aims at moving individuals and families living 
in public housing — usually with incomes of $8,000 per 
year or less — into high-demand health care jobs that 
beginat$19,000 per year or more. The immediate goal is 
to place graduates in jobs; the distant- goal is to enable 
them to move out of public housing into low-mortgage 
home ownership as family income increases. 

Each student who successfully completes the pro- 
gram begins a generation's break away from "the 
projects." Children get a chance at a change in environ- 
ment asa parent becomes financially self-reliant. Gradu- 
ates of the program acquire more than just a job; they are 
positioned for a career ladder in health care. 

Medical School for Kids. Another program gives 
twelve and thirteen year-old, at-risk students an orienta- 
tion — a la Mr. Rogers — to things that boil and bubble in 
campus science laboratories. The Medical School for 
Kids is a six-week experience offering learning activities 
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which create an early interest in the health and medical 
professions. The program includes an orientation to 
nursing and allied health programs, science instruction, 
laboratory experiments, CPR training, and field trips to 
hospitals, EPCOT center, and other places which create 
an incentive to stay in school and to claim the material 
rewards that arc so important to adolescents. 

The Dade County Public Schools declared the pilot 
program to have achieved the highest-ever retention 
rates for at-risk youths. Thirty-two students began the 
program, and thirty-two students finished with the 
desire to be a nurse, an obstetrician, a pediatrician, or a 
neurosurgeon. All left with a Latin-based vocabulary 
that would put most to shame. 

Partuerships with High Schools, Recently, the 
Medical School Campus has struck an alliance with an 
alternative high school that serves teenage pregnant 
women. Too often, these young women are on a nine- 
month countdown to dependency on public assistance. 
In some communities, this plague is epidemic. Follow- 
ing behind them are eleven and twelve year-olds in the 
same circumstances. In the partnership, older students 
who are about to exit the alternative high school are 
dually enrolled in college programs, given financial aid 
counseling, and assisted in preparing for life and a 
livelihood as very young single parents. 

Compreheusive NeigJiborfwod Quality of Life Program. 
The most exciting project is just getting underway. If 
successful, the Comprehensive Neighborhood Quality 
of Life Program hac the potential to establish a national 
model for how community colleges deal with the poor 
among them. The program will help a neighborhood 
identify a set of quality of life indices — what the neigh- 
borhood perceives to be healthy. The campus, then, will 
coordinate an infusion of community resources to help 
the neighborhood to become healthy according to the 
indices. The college will coordinate strategies and ser- 
vices by all agencies, community groups, and student 
volunteers to deal with individuals as whole human 
beings with all-at-once needs for educational health, job 
and economic health, physical health, and environmen- 
tal health in the form of housing. The idea is to promote 
the complete recovery of one neighborhood at a time, 
rather than to scatter and squander resources. 

Strategies for Community-Based Programming 

These ventures are not easy. They are intensive 
labors of community activism that must overcome 
incompatible in frastructu res of collaborating institutions; 
general ambiguity about the best way to meet the very 
complex needs of program participants; and the egos, 
personalities, and turf battles that get in the way. Oddly 
enough, what makes joint projects like those suggested 
here work is that no one knows all the answers when the 
program begins. Program planners learn together what 
works and what does not. Typically, the programs that 
do work at the Medical Center Campus are those that do 
the following: 

Build upon College Programs, Successful programs 
often combine education or field applications of cur- 
rently existing campus programs with a fund amen tcvL. 



community problem. Faculty incorporate research and 
analysis of key community issues in their courses and 
use their communities as laboratories for subjects rang- 
ing from history and economics to language and nutrition. 

Focus on WJwle People, Perhaps the key character- 
istic of successful programs is that they focus on wholes, 
not parts of people. They take into consideration all of 
tnephysical, intellectual, occupational, and psychosocial 
needsand wantsof the peoplethey serve. It is inconceiv- 
able to expect a single parent living in public housing 
to attend class regularly without also tending to needs 
for childcare, transportation, meals, tutors, uniforms, 
malpractice insurance, and seventy-five dollar text- 
books — for which, by the way, most Private Industry 
Councils will pay. 

Match Program Characteristics to Specific Client 
Characteristics. Successful programs are also those that 
acknowledge that the poor are not a homogeneous group. 
Rather, specific programs need to target specific charac- 
teristics of subgroups, for instance, black males between 
the ages of seven and eight, pregnant teenagers, parents 
of preadolescents, and extended families. 

Incubate Programs with Small Groups. The wis- 
dom that it is easier to move a mountain in small pails 
than in one big push applies here. Small programs give 
participants the attention that they never get in bureau- 
racies. Small initial efforts also reduce the costs of errors 
and allow mid-course adjustments to be made more easily. 

Collaborate Across Organizations, Successful pro- 
grams use multi-institutional resources in process, de- 
sign, and implementation. They recognize that no one 
person or organization can fix the ills of society alone. 
They build upon each other's strengths, and they col- 
laborate freely, always keeping in mind that the interests 
of the clients they share come ahead of other concerns. 

Fixing at-risk communities might seem just too big a 
burden to assume. Community colleges have already 
taken on the toughest job in higher education, and to take 
on moreseemsoverextending their present mission. Yet, 
these institutions are clearly positioned to connect class- 
room to the community in ways that can help both 
students succeed and neighborhoods prosper. If not 
^..mmunity colleges, then whom? 

Attem p tin g to sol vx" a 11 community problems simply 
Lxceeds the present configuration of resources within 
the college and community. However, by repositioning 
college resources and assisting the convergence of the 
human resources residing in their faculty, staff, and 
students, community college leaders can begin forging 
long-term solutions to heal and restore the communities 
in which they work — and live. 

Tessa (Martinez) Taglc has been president of the Medical 
Center Campus of hAianii-DadeCommunily College \)i Miami, 
Florida, since 1988. Previously, she served colleges and 
conwiunities in Texas. She zoill spk^ak on the topic ofcommu- 
iiity colleges ascommunit}/ activists at ''Leadership 2000 " the 
upcoming professional development conference for connnu- ' 
nity college leadership teams iu Chicago, Illinois, July 7-10. 
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LEARNING COMMUNITIES: NEEDED EDUCA JONAL RESTRUCTURING 



Ron L, Hamberg 



There is general agreement that undergraduate edu- 
cation is in crisis. Its fundamental ills include the lack of 
coherence in course work, the lack of connectedness 
among the disciplines, and the lack of intellectual inter- 
action between faculty and students. 

In contrast, imagine a learning environment where 
students and instructors eagerly work together toward 
understanding concepts, solving practical and intellec- 
tual problems, debating philosophical positions, and 
trying to synthesize aspects of different disciplines. 
Imagine students and faculty reluctant to quit their 
activity at the appointed hour, and imagine that ninety 
percenloftne students complete their classes and receive 
credit. This almost sounds too good to be true, but it is 
true for learning communities which restructure th., 
curriculum in order to achie\'e linking and coordination 
of content and learners in an en\'ironment based upon 
experiential learning. 

A Definition of Learning Communities 

Learning communities describes a pedagogical 
approach which places emphasis on the student and the 
instructor as members of a commu.iity engaged in the 
learning process. Courses and course work are joined 
together or restructured during a quarter or semester so 
that students and instructors can experience the coher- 
ence of content spread over two or more disciplines. The 
experience at Seattle Central and other community 
colleges in Washington State suggests that almost any 
disciplines can be linked: economics with history; music 
with English and political science; art history with 
geographv. Discovering the interconnected ness among 
the disciplines becomes an essential part of the learning 
process. 

A learning community entitled, "The Renaissance: 
Italy and Harlem," provides a good example. The disci- 
plines linked in this program are English composition, 
art, music, and history. Instead of separate, isolated 
courses, the students and the faculty study relationships 
among disciplines and across time. Instead of faculty 
lecturing students about content, students and faculty 
read original source materials, in translation if neces- 
sary, and discuss and debate concepts of humanism and 



free will, love and romanticism, and individualism and 
community, as reflected in the art and music of the era. 
Students work together in small groups designing pre- 
sentations which represent various positions on ethical 
and philosophical questions. Faculty collaboratively 
plan and team-teach the program. They meet regularly 
and discuss issues before the collective body of students, 
who observe their mentors engaged in spirited debate. 

The Pedagogy of Learning Communities 

The following elements characterize thepedagogy of 
learning communities: 

Integration of Skills and Content, This is not an 
unusual element of education; indeed, most educational 
theories recommend integrating skills acquisition 
activities with content. In practice, however, there is 
often little emphasis on skills acquisition. Students do 
too little writing, and teachers require too lit ":le analysis. 
Lectures followed by multiple-choice examinations 
often pass for the learning process itself. Learning through 
experience — by doing — is the epistemological corner- 
stone '* r learning communities. 

Interdisciplinary Study. While linking and synthe- 
sizing disciplines is increasingly recognized as important 
to understand the complexity of contemporary issues, 
current educational practice divides subject matter into 
disciplines and tubdisnplines, resulting in isolated and 
fragmented views of the universe. Learning communi- 
ties attempt to achieve a more comprehensive under- 
standing of the world. 

Active Approaches to Learning. Although most 
learning communities use lectures to some extent, their 
pedagogy tends to be more diverse, and seminars and 
discussion groups are critical elements of program 
design. Seminars are key to learning communities since 
they provide a format that encourages collaboration, 
discovery, learning to work in groups, and developing 
an ability to express a personal point of view — all of 
which are reinforced by using primary source materials. 

Restructuring. Learning communities overcome the 
fragmentation of typical teaching and learning envi- 
ronments by restructuring timeand space so that faculty 
and students spend more class time together. 
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The Organization of Learning Communities 

Learning communities are usually organized 
according to three basic models: 

Interest Groups. Triads of' courses form interest 
groups, usually offered at the freshman level. Each 
interest group has a peer advisor who convenes the 
group weekly to form study groups, to learn about 
campus resources, and to plan social gatherings. For 
example, an interest group in pre-law might be created 
by courses in American government, introduction to 
philosophy, and fundamentals of public speaking. The 
students are a cohort who register in the three interest- 
group courses. 

Linked and Clustered Courses. This organizational 
structure is the least intrusive with respect to thecurricu- 
ium found in most colleges and universities today. It 
consists of two or more courses taken in common by a 
cohort of students. At the simplest, or linked, structure, 
the faculty agree to run their classes with an awareness 
of the content of the other courses. The clustered struc- 
ture adds a common theme, such as "culture, myth and 
folklore," v/hich connects the courses. A more coordi- 
nated approach, called a federated learning community, 
uses a master teacher who attend s the linked courses and 
also teaches a theme seminar for the students connecting 
the disciplines. 

Coordinated Studies. This model, developed at the 
Evergreen State College, is comprehensive in structure 
and content. FacuUy teams plan and teach together in 
blocks of time which allow opportunities for discus- 
sions, workshops, field trips, lectures, and other such 
activities, hi addition, this model uses book seminars, 
whichinvolvethereadingof primary materialand guided 
small-group discussion. This structure involves con- 
siderable coordination of course =^nd faculty schedules — 
hence the name. It is also the most expensive model 
because the student/faculty ratio must be near 20:1 so 
that seminars and small-group work are possible. 

The Case For and Against Learning Communities 

The case against learning communities is usually 
based upon objections to their curricular intrusiveness 
and high cost. In fact, these objections are inextricably 
linked. Learning communities explicitly challenge the 
predominant methodology of the current undergradu- 
ate curriculum — the lecture. In fact, the principal reason 
for herding students into lecture halls is that this peda- 
gogy is cheap, and thus, the major resistance to learning 
communities is their higher costs relative to the lecture. 

The cost-efficiency of the lecture is &uch that it has 
dominated undergraduate education, with the result of 
encouraging memorization of other people's ideas with- 
out much discussion, debate, or discoveiy. At least for 
public education in the United States, it has been the 
custom not to introduce these three Ds until graduate 



school, and in most instances, not a great deal until 
doctorate studies. This practice is certainly not based 
upon educational theory, but rather on its efficiency in 
processing large numbers of students cheaply. In the 
long run, however, the lecture approach is not cost- 
effective, because students dc not learn as effectively. 
Attrition is high and skills acc uisition uncertain. 

Curricular innovation always carries the burden of 
demonstrating that it is better than the current structure. 
Theciiallenge for learning communities is lodemonslrate 
that v/hile they are a more expensive methodology, they 
are more effective. The experience in Washington State 
suggests that learning communities can deliver impres- 
sive results in terms of student academic achievement, 
student intellectual development, retention, transfer, and 
student motivation. Studies at Seattle Central suggest 
measurably enhanced intellectual development results 
from the learning communities approach. Further, 
learningcommunitiesprogramshaveexperienced greatly 
improv^ed rates of student retention and persistence. 
Longitudinal studies are currently being conducted to 
determine the long-term effects of participation i 
learning communities on subsequent academic perfo. 
mance, degree achievement, and goal accomplishment. 

Anecdotal evidence provided by students and 
faculty contend that learning communitiesoffer a superior 
structure for education. While not as cost-efficient as the 
lecture, learning communities may be more cost-effective, 
result in better education, and provide a more satisfying 
and renewing experience for both students and instruc- 
tors. It has been suggested that the learning community 
experience is probably long-lasting and may actually act 
as a kind of learning virus: one or two doses may infect 
the learner forever. If current research bears out these 
claims, it would seem wise to consider modifying 
educational structures so that students may encounter 
learning communities in one or more forms at least for a 
semester or two prior to graduate school. Involvement 
in learning communities may be some part of the 
solution to the crisis in undergraduate education that is 
universally lamented. The lecture probably is not. 

Ron L. Hauibcrg is Dean ofln^lructiou at Seattle Ccuh'al 
Conwinniti/Collcj^c iJi Seattle, Washington. He isa found. :ig 
member of the Wasliington Center for tlie Improveinent of 
Undergraduate Education, and lias collaborated close!}/ loith 
its director, Barbara Leigh Smith, to propagate the integration 
of learning conununities into the cnrricuhiniof the conununihf 
colleges in Washington Stnte. In conjunction with the 1991 
annual meeting of the Association of General and Liberal 
Studies in Bcllevue, Washington, staff from the Seattle Com- 
munity Colleges loill organize a preconferencc zeorkshop on 
learinngconwmnities for community colleges, October 16-17. 
Contact Julie Hungar for more information, (206) 587-3873. 
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TOTAL QUALITY MANAGEMENT: AN OVERVIEW 
Robbie Lee Needham 



Management systems are usually implemented in 
response to current conditions. Such systems and the 
terms to describe them change with time and use in new 
contexts. Much of the current management literature, in 
education and other industries, focuses on systems that 
can bedescribed under the umbrella term, Total Quality 
Management, or TQM. TQM contains a mix of original 
ideas and those with historical antecedents. The follow- 
ing is a brief overview of TQM and how it is being 
applied in community colleges. 

Background and Sources 

TQM is a management system — a philosophy, set of 
tools, and organizational models. It is known by names 
other than Total Quality Management, including: the 
Deming Management Method; in the United States — 
Total Quality Improvement and Total Quality Commit- 
ment; in japan— Total Quality Control, Company-Wide 
Quality Control, and kaizcn, which in Japanese means 
gradual,unending improvement, doing little things bet- 
ter, setting and achieving ever higher standards. 

The components of TQM are a blend of ideas devel- 
oped by three major theorists. W. Edwards Deming 
applied statistical thinking to the control of variation of 
work processes. He is best known for his fourteen points 
{Out of the Crisis, 1986). J. M. Juran added insight into 
managing for quality and describing the quality trilogy: 
quality planning, quality control, and quality improve- 
ment (Juran ou Leadership for Quality, 1989). Philip B. 
Crosby developed ways to motivate and organize for 
quality. His less technical approach is based on the ideas 
of "zero defects" and "conformance to requirements" 
{Quality is Free, 1979). Most quality improvement pro- 
grams follow the ideas of one or more of these theorists. 

basic Concepts 

While there are significant differences among the 
theorists and their approaches to implementation, they 
share basic concepts that are the foundation of TQM. 

Continuous Improvement of Quality. Fundamental 
to all TQM systems is improving the quality of the 



productsand services provided by an organization. Such 
quality iniprovement results in greater productivity and 
enhances the ability of an organization to remain vital, 
employ people, and serve customers. A focus on con- 
tinuous quality improvement helps an organization do 
things right. 

Central Focus on the Customer, Also central to all 
TQM is a focus on the customer, the internal and external 
recipients of an organization s products. Their needs 
and desires define quality for the producer whose job it 
is to meet or exceed the customer's needs and expecta- 
tions. A focus on customers helps an organization to do 
the right things. • 

Systematic Improvement of Operations, All work 
occurs in processes that begin and end somewhere. 
These work processes account for 80-85 percent of the 
quality of work and productivity of employees. Man- 
agement is responsible for systems within an organiza- 
tion; therefore, managers, not employees, must shoulder 
blame when something goes wrong with the system. 

TQM calls for studying work processes quantita- 
tively, using individuals or teams, to find places that 
breakdowns or unnecessary complexities occur in pro- 
cesses, and then to identify solutions that prevent them 
in the future. Study of work processes helps to reduce 
costs while ensuring that quality is built into a service or 
product since quality cannot be inspected into it at the 
end of the processes. 

Open Work Environments, Continuous quality im- 
provement requires an atmosphere for innovation where 
suggestions for improvement aresolicited and respected 
and where supervisors and managers are open to dis- 
agreement, conflict, and challenge. Activities for the 
improvement of work processes, especially when teams 
are involved, help to break down barriers that occur 
between departments or between supervisors and those 
supervised. 

Long-Term Thinking, TQM is also characterized by 
long-term thinking which helps mold the future by 
understanding theconsequencesofcurrent actions. Such 
thinking requires decision making that is based on data, 
both hard and soft, and related to real problems, not 
symptoms. It requires time. It shies away from quick- 
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fixes arrived at by discussion and inluition. Long-term 
thinking works best in organizations where managcM's 
plan to stay, and thus have a stake in the consequences of 
their decisions. 

Development of Human Resources, Organizations 
that tollovvTQM principles areorganized to help people 
do their jobs; they are seriously commilled to employee 
learning and development. Such development begins 
with a thorough orientation to the organization, includ- 
ing its mission, va lues, and information about where the 
job fits into the organization. It involves educating 
people to perform to the quality standards of a specific 
job before requiring them to work independentU . 

TQM expects managers to respect theabilitv of well- 
trained employees to know the work they do better than 
anyone, and therefore, to be the best at improving it. 
Human resource development includes providing the 
training to learn the communication, quantitative, and 
team-participation skills required in an open, qualitv- 
impro\'ement work environment. Development pro- 
grams provide extensive education to help individuals 
keep up-to-date on their jobs and to prepare themselves 
for new responsibilities. 

Management Responsibility for TQM Leadership, 
Managers need to lead the transformation of the organi- 
zation to the new culture of continuous quality im- 
provement They must accept personal responsibility 
forcontinuousquality improvementand bededicated to 
empowaTingothers in the organization to accept personal 
responsibility for it, too. This approach taps the collec- 
tive genius of the organization to identify and solve 
problems. The leader's focus is on policy, structure, and 
systems to sustain continuous quality improvement. 
Within this context, quality is the first among equals of 
the o'.;.^anization's functions. Quality is at the top of the 
agenda for every meeting, every communication. The 
leader's goal is to help people, things, and machines do 
a better job; the leader's role is that of facilitator, catalyst, 
and coach. 

Implementing Quality Management Concepts 

Since World War II, the Japanese have been very 
successful using the American ideas for total quality 
improvement they learned from Deming and juran. In 
the late 1 970s America nsbeca me interested in the success 
of Japanese firms and discovered that their management 
processes were the cornerstone of that success. Some 
American companies adopted TQM and applied it suc- 
cessfully, notably Ford Motor Company, Hewlett- 
Packard, Campbell Soup Company,and The Paul Revere 
Insura nee Company . Others were less successful, largely 
it seems, because they were unable to accomplish the 
cultural and organizational changes required to imple- 
ment TQM principles. 



TQM in Community College Administration 

Community colleges, too, have adopted TQM, pri- 
marily to improve their management processes. While 
the number of colleges that has implemented TQM sys- 
tems is not large, an increasing number are experiment- 
ing with various elements of it. They have approached 
implementation in a \"arit»ty of ways. 

Perhaps the most common model is for senior lead- 
ership to become interested in TQM, to studv various 
applications, and then, to initiate TQM practices from 
the top-down. At most of these colleges, TQM is first 
applied to leadership team processes or related adminis- 
trative functions. Incorporation of TQM principles into 
thecurriculum and academicadministration may follow 
administrative application. 

TQM hasalsoheen introduced tocommunitycolleges 
by mid-level managers who have come in contact with 
its principles through a curriculum designed and pro- 
vided by the college for local business and industry. 
These managers begin tointroduceTQM practices within 
their own areas. This grassroots approach often spreads 
laterally before upward. Other colleges have actually 
become involved in TQM along with a consortium of 
businesses in their service area. Business and college 
participants learn both TQM and about the challenges 
they have in common. The consortium then becc^mes a 
critical link with the community, as well as a source of 
problem solving, support,and encouragement for TQM. 

It is legitimate to question why any leader would be 
attracted to TQM since the mod el demands basic changes 
in established management practices. 1 lowever, a raticv 
nale for experimenting with TQM is not difficult to 
articulate. At its best, TQM can provide a focus and 
structure for institutional effectiveness that includes the 
dimensions of quality and accountability and 
operationalizes them throughout the college. TQM can 
provide a structure for involving faculty and staff in 
college problem solving and decision making in w^iys 
that are meaningfu I to them and to the college. TQM ca n 
also provide a model for transforming a stagnant college 
organizaticMi to a new level of fitness. 

Even more fundamental is the fact that the values 
espoused by TQM are the values of community colleges: 
commitment to quality, respect for people, focus on 
process, and the expectation of continuous learning. 

Robbie Lec Ncciilin})!, n loiii^-tiim coumiiDufi/ colh\<^c 
cducnfor, /s cxecufivc director of ADVANCE SMF, Inc., 
TacomUr Wnsliiu^^tou. -on^iilfini;^ foc/zscs oji plon}iin<;i 
mid cvahuUiou, and incinui.-^ ^Qlvl, which she has studied 
s/ncc 1989. 
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BEYOND WELLNESS: SOLUTIONS FOR THE 1990s 



William F. Waechter 



Wellness, n crnxeof the vital 1980s, has recmerged as 
a solution for the cash-starved 1990s. That wonderful 
monster, rather than a dying fad, appears more geneti- 
cally sound than ever as organizations of all kinds, 
including community colleges, struggle to increase 
human productivity in response to declining resources. 
Wellness of the eighties is giving way to a much broader 
concept; it has becon^e a critical component of broad- 
based institutional strategies to utilize human resources, 
which constitute the overwhelming share of all 
organization's budgets, more effectively and efficiently. 

Among the major challenges facing community 
college leaders in a tin^e when they are asked to do n^ore 
with less are providing effective educational delivery 
systems, controlling constantly escalating benefit costs, 
and recruiting and retaining qualified staff. At least part 
of the solution to all these problems can be addressed by 
a comprehensive, integrated, and institutionwide 
wellness program. Rather than considering wellness 
programs a frill of the prosperous 1980s, managers in all 
industries have seized upon well-designed efforts as 
indispensable ioo\s for increasing productivity — and 
thus improving the bottom line — in tight financial times. 

Comprehensive, Coordinated Programs 

It is clear that to he effective, wellness efforts cannot 
be segregated into "one time only," disjointed, or 
unconnected activities. This does not mean that e'/ery 
institution must have a "wellness czar," or worse, chief 
of the wellness police." However, in order to achieve 
tangible institutional benefits, such activities need to be 
part of a carefully considered and well-designed program 
to give coordinated direction to such seemingly diverse 
components as child care, flex time, crisis counseling, 
laughter and humor programs, fitness activities, sick- 
leave policies, family counseling, education about AIDS 
and other contagious disease, elder care, medical plan 
design, case management, management training, death 
and dying, grief and loss, medical self-care programs, 
wellness letters, leaves of absence, transfers and reas- 
signments, cholesterol screening, weight management, 
retirement counseling, risk management, safety 
programs, incentive rebates, nutrition programs, stress 
management, tobacco-free workplace issues, substance 
abuse programs, wellness across the curriculum, health 
screening, employee recognition programs, grievance 



procedures, health fairs, and blood pressure screens. 

Any institution in which these activities are coordi- 
nated and well managed will be able to documei ^ posi- 
tive change in its organizational culture. Wellness 
becomes both ubiquitous and spontaneous. It is more 
than a cliche to claim that physically, emotionally, and 
spiritually "well" employees deliver higher quality ser- 
vices. Studies indicate that dollars spent on wellness are 
well invested and repay organizations many times over. 

Recruiting and Retaining Employees 

It only stands to reason that a well institu tion is more 
likely to attract and retain the highest quality employees. 
It is no secret that the recruitment of qualified employ- 
ees, especially from racial and ethnic minority groups, 
has become a difficult challenge for community colleges. 
While most college leaders understand the importance 
ofcelebrating diversity and attractingdi verse staff, fewer 
associate providing an optimal work environment with 
attracting individuals of high caliber who are also in high 
demand. Organizations which foster and support the 
spiritual, emotional, and physical well being of their 
employees are hound to compete effectively in attracting 
quality staff. 

Improving Productivity 

Wellness is a multifaceted condition that permeates 
every nook and cranny of an organization. Work rela- 
tionships improve and the environment changes from one 
ofcompetitiontooneof cooperation. Employees become 
genuinely concerned about the success of fellow 
employees. In fact, old-fashioned wellness produces 
similar results to those sought by total quality manage- 
ment programs that are currently in vogue. 

Once wellnesstakes hold, it becomesan unrehearsed 
and spontaneous response mechanism for individuals 
and the organization. Problems are met with different 
approaches; resolution ratherthan conflict is theorder of 
the day. Food banks are established. Healthy environ- 
ment committees appear from nowhere. Giving to United 
Way increases. Managers assist employees in identify- 
ingproblemsand referringthem toappropriateagencies 
for help rather than recommending them for termina- 
tion. The workplace becomes more flexible. Exceptions 
become the rule, and individuals feel valued. A new and 
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higher level of corporate citizenship evoh'os. Productiv- 
ity gains at all levels are achieved. 

Stw nts deserve the highest quality instruction 
delivered by faculty who are motivated, caring, 
con(Trned,and are performing in an environment where 
they feel sate, comfortable, appreciated, and recognized 
for their contributions. An environment whore corpo- 
rate and individual wellness is the standard rather than 
the exception will result in increased student success. 

A Successful Wellness Program 

The Maricopa Community Colleges have operated a 
comprehensive wellness program since 1985. Their 
experience seems to demonstrate the claim that invest- 
ment in the wellness of employees produces benefits that 
far exceed the cost. Specific elements of the program may 
suggest those that are critical to its success. 

Commitment of Leaders. The district's governing 
Lx^ard and senior administration employs a full-time 
organizational psychologist/manager of wellness to 
provide coordinated direction for wellness activities. 
The psychologist assists in providing programs for both 
cm.ployees and students that include seminars on weight 
reduction, stress management, smoking cessation, 
supervisor training, and use of the district's Employee 
Assistance Program. 

Employee Assistance Program. The Maricopa 
Community Colleges provide at no cost to individual 
employees an assistance program to which they and 
their families can turn in times of trouble. The EAP 
provides up to ten prepaid sessions of individual or 
family counseling, with assistance in areas including 
marital and family problems, substance abuse, and stress 
reduction. The specific employee assistance program 
with which the district contracts is selected by represen- 
tatives of nil district employee groups. 

Coordinated Efforts. A major role for the organiza- 
tional psychologist is to assist the wellness and fitness 
coordinators on each of the district s ten campuses, in- 
cluding assistance with referrals to appropriate agencies 
and the EAP. Every employee of the Maricopa Commu- 
nity Colleges receives a monthly subscription to Vitality 
Mai;^azim% which was selected because of its format for 
providinghundredsof brief tips dealing with individual 
and family wellness, happiness, and well being. 

Policy. The board and administration also attend to 
policy that can have important effects on employee 
wellness. Policies related to infectious disease control 
have ensured that the district's experience with several 
AiDS-related deaths have brought an outpouring of 
caring and concern rather than panic. The district has 
established flexible work schedules; reimbursement 
accounts, which permit employees to pay for child care 
and elder care with pretax dollars; and liberal leave 
policies, ranging from paid professional leaves based 
upon years of service to unpaid leaves to allow em)Dj,<>y- 
ees to deal with pressing personal matters. ^ ^ 



Roadblocks and Rewards 

There are obstacles to achieving the commitment 
necessary to implement a broad-based wellness program. 
In an era of financial restraint, even the relatively modest 
funding requirements of such programs are both targets 
for cuts and excuses for not investing in wellness. 

However, the most important stumbling block 
appears to be the philosophy and experienceof frontline 
managers. Mostover theage of forty-five probably were 
raised in a culture where it was not acceptable to care 
publicly. They grew up in a generation where time and 
motion studies were important management tools and 
thoughts regarding employee productivity probably 
never once strayed into family problems or those related 
to substance abuse. Many see their roles as strictly to 
supervise on the job activity and believe that being 
professional excludes being personal. 

Managers were also raised in an era where the best 
medical insurance program was the one that provided 
the most for the least cost. Yet, in the contemporary 
environment, where there are many one-parent families, 
or where both parents often have to work to make ends 
meet, the priorities for benefit packages change for the 
bulk of employees. Employee input into the design of 
their own benefit plans assures that each can be best 
tailored to meet the personal, psychological, and medi- 
cal needs of individuals. 

So, a massive retraining program for persons who 
deal directly with employees in a management or super- 
visory role is a prerequisite to success. Only when 
supervisors understand the kind of corporate culture 
thatpromolesexcellenceand leads tobetterteachingand 
learning can wellness take hold. Some will have to be 
brainwashed and educated to understand how philoso- 
phies, beliefs, and work and family circumstances have 
changed; why it is okay to care; why it is acceptable to 
provide flexible working schedules and to a How parents 
to take phone calls from their kids. They will have to be 
encouraged to support activities such as wellness days 
and weeks, as well as humor and laughter workshops. 
They must all come to believe that wellness is a process 
which moves individuals and organizations toward 
higher levels of health. 

If "writing across the curriculum" is key to student 
success, some para llel "wellness across the organiza tion" 
may be the prescription which helpscomniunity colleges 
to do more with less and achieve the high levels of 
productivity required forthem tosucceed inchallenging 
times. 

William F. \Naechterisvicc chancellor for human resources 
of the Maricopa Conmmnity Colleges, a district which serves 
nearly 90,000 studcfits each year on its ten major campuses in 
metropolitan Phoenix, Arizona. 
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INCREASING STUDENT INVOLVEMENT IN LEARNING 



Jack Friedlander and Peter MacDougall 



There is no question that student outcomes are at the 
heart of the calls for accountability that have become a 
permanent fixture on the national education agenda. In 
this context, research on what works in increasing stu- 
dent successandacademicachi^vement becomes critical 
information to virtually all community colleges. 

An extensive body of evidence demonstrates the 
strong relationship between student involvement and 
student achievement. Studies have shown that personal 
growth, academic achievement, and satisfaction with 
the college experience increase with the amount of time 
students invest in their course work and in the life of the 
college generally. While most research in this area has 
been conducted at four-year institutions, the findings 
also apply to community colleges. 

Research Results at Santa Barbara City College 

In the fall of 1989, Santa Barbara City College admin- 
istered the Community College Student Experience 
Questionnaire to 1,765 students enrolled in a cross- 
section of classes. The results revealed substa ntial differ- 
ences among respondents in the degree to which they 
take advantage of the learning opportunities. Findings 
also confirmed that the greater the level of student 
involvement, the greater the degree of progress students 
felt they had made toward related educational objec- 
tives. Specific results included the followed: 

• Those who use the library as a resource and 
research tool are more likely to report progress 
in developing the ability to learn independently, 
pursue ideas, and find information than those 
who do not, 

• The more time students devote to writing, the 
greater the progress they report in learning how 
to write clearly and effectively, 

• The more contacts students have with fellow 
students of differing backgrounds and philoso- 
phies, the more likely they are to indicate progress 
in becoming aware of different cultures and 
learning to appreciate and get along with people 
from different walks of life. 
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Clearly the amount and quality of participation in 
learning activities are more important determinants of 
stud ent achievement tha n age, ethnicity, number of hours 
employed, and other personal characteristics. 

Responding to Results with Policies and Programs 

The challenge for most community colle;5es which 
enroll large numbers of part-time students with substan- 
tial family and job commitments, is to develop policies 
and programs that maximize this student participation. 
At Santa Barbara City College, pohcies have been 
developed and implemented that encourage 1) student 
involvement in the classroom, 2) faculty-student interac- 
tion outside of class, and 3) student participation in 
out-of-class campus activities. 

Involvement in the Classroom, Colleges can 
encourage involvement in learning by expecting stu- 
dents to become active rather than passive participants 
in the classroom. SBCC faculty experiment with instruc- 
tional strategies, such as small group projects, that require 
such involvement. For example, at SBCC, English-as-a- 
second-language classes are often held jointly with 
Spanish classes that meet during the same time period. 
In the first half of these joint class sessions, students in the 
Spanish class might be asked to practice their Spanish by 
inviting the students in the ESL class to a movie. In the 
second half of the class period, the students reverse roles 
and the ESL students are asked to use the English they 
have learned to invite the American students to the 
movies. This exercise requires students in both ESL and 
Spanish classes to integrate and apply the vocabulary 
and grammar that they have been studying. 

Instmctional technologies can alsobe used to increase 
the amount of time students devote to learning. Studies 
conducted at SBCC on the effectiveness of videodisc 
programs in music appreciation and history show that 
students learn more when they are asked to respond to 
questions embedded in a videodisc than when they are 
asked to passively view the videodisc without having to 
respond toquestions. In addition, students indicate that 
they learn more through interactive videodisc instruction 
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when they use this technology in joint projects with other 
students. Faculty can thus increase the benefits of in- 
staictional technology by designing learning experiences 
that require interaction with these technologies and with 
peers in the classroom. 

Student Contacts ivith Factdty and Other Students. 
At a commuter campus, students often do not have an 
opportunity to interact with faculty or other students 
outside of class. SBCC has tried to address this problem 
through an emphasis on faculty advising and through an 
effort to provide students with on-campus jobs. 

The advising programatSBCCisdesigned to increase 
the out-of-class contacts students have with faculty in 
their major fields of s^^udy. Each year the college desig- 
nates twelve instructors as faculty advisers, each with a 
case load of 50 students majoring in areas related to his 
or her teaching discipline. The faculty advisors are 
trained by the college's counseling staff and meet with 
each student advisee at least once per semester to plan 
the student's class schedule and discuss the student's 
educational and career aspirations. To ensure greater 
student-faculty contact, student advisees are required to 
meet with their faculty advisers before registering for 
classes. An evaluation of this program showed that, on 
average, students met with their faculty advisers four 
times a year; 1 3 percent of the students surveyed d uring 
the evaluation noted that the conferences held with 
faculty adviserssignificantly influenced theirdecision to 
remain in college. 

On-campus jobs also increase the contacts students 
have with faculty and fellow students. In addition to 
employing students as tutors, SBCC has created 
approximately 100 positions in which students work as 
instructional aids, peer advisers, or interns in academic 
departments that are related to their fields of study or in 
campus operations (such as the bookstore or business 
development center) that utilize the skillsand knowledge 
required in these fields. For example, the Computer 
Information Systems Department employs several of its 
students as interns who help faculty and staff use 
computer application programs. As another example, 
student aids in the Political Science Department assist 
faculty in such activities as organizing the Political Science 
Club, the International Studies Club, the Model United 
Nations Program, and the department's video library. 
These on-campus jobs allow students who would 
otherwise work off campus to become more involved in 
the college community and in scholarly activities that 
promote learning. 

Increasing Involvejnejit in Out-of-Class Activities. 
One way of increasing student participation in out-of- 
class learning activities is to link those activities to 
specific courses. For example: SBCC students enrolled 



in English 1 (college- level reading and compo^ <' 'on) are 
required to study a play produced by the TheaLor Arts 
Department. Studentsin the English 1 classes discuss the 
play with the director and the cast, attend a performance 
of the play in the college's theater, and participate in a 
discussion held immediately after the performance. 
Through this interdepartmental project,inplace for three 
years, over a thousand students have been exposed to the 
theater. Many of these students might not otherwise 
have atten(ied college theatrical productions. Similar 
efforts ha\ e been undertaken by other faculty who link 
their courses to such campus-based events as the college's 
Noon-Hour Lecture Series, the Political Science Club's 
Candidates Forum and the college's Cinco de Mayo 
activities. 

Educational achievement is directly linked to the 
amount and quality of effort invested by students in the 
learning opportunities provided by the college. On the 
surface, this is an obvious conclusion. Less obvious, 
however, are the steps community college educators can 
take to influence the extent to which shjdents will par- 
ticipate in activities that contribute to learning and 
development. 

If community colleges are to increase student 
involvement in learning, they must develop policies 
with that involvement in mind. For example, faculty 
hiring and evaluation procedures should require current 
or prospective instructors to discuss the use of instruc- 
tional strategies that promote active learning. Student 
services programs should be established with the over- 
riding goal of in volvi ng students as active participants in 
developing their own programs of study rather than 
treating them as passive recipients of information pro- 
vided by college staff. Applying the principle of student 
involvement to policy development does not require 
colleges toinvestadditionalresources. Itsimply requires 
colleges to rethink the ways in which educational oppor- 
tunities for students are organized and delivered. 

]ack Friedlander is dean of academic affairs, and Peter 
MacDougall is president at Santa Barbara City College, Cali- 
fornia. This abstract is based on an article, "Achieving 
Student Success Through Studctit hivolvement," that will 
apfpear in a forthcoming issue of The Community Colleg e 
Review . 
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ARGUMENTS WITH WHICH TO COMBAT ELITISM AND IGNORANCE 
ABOUT COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

Don Doucette and John E. Roueche 



Community colleges are still struggling for under- 
standing, support, and respect in a society that too often 
provides only lip service to the democratic ideals of 
access and egalitarianism that these institutions repre- 
sent. The evidence of this abounds, including the egre- 
gious example of elitist bias found in a June 3, 1991 , issue 
of U. S. News and World Report which observed that policy 
decisions in several states were "pushing many eco- 
nomically d isad va ntaged stud en ts into the weakest four- 
year state schools and into community colleges, where 
it's often difficult to get a decent education." (p. 50) 

While long-suffering community college practitio- 
ners are probably not surprised by such slights, the irony 
is that the case for community colleges has never been 
stronger. Community colleges have entered the 1990s as 
mature and sophisticated institutions that are making 
important contributions to an economy and educational 
system struggling to cope with changes brought about 
by the dawning of the information age. 

Yet, the potential of community colleges remains 
largely untapped, in no small part due to a persistent 
elitism among leaders in the media, business, and gov- 
ernment that is fueled by their relative ignorance about 
these institutions. The following arguments are offered 
as a succinct case for community colleges. They are in- 
tended for use in educating those unfamiliar with them. 
It is a case that, unfortunately, needs to be repeated and 
demonstrated over and over again if attitudes are to be 
changed and community colleges accorded the respect 
and support they need to contribute effectively to the 
American economy and educational system. 

Growth and Emergence 

Business and political leaders respect growth as a 
measure of success in nearly all areas of endeavor, and 
there arc few mure dramatic examples of successful 
growth than the development of community colleges. 
While the first junior college was established in Joliet, 
Illinois, in 1 901 , in fact, most community colleges are less 
than three decades old. The 1,211 community colleges in 
the United States enroll almost six million credit 
students, about 45 percent of all students in higher 
education, and nearly 55 percent of all first-time freshmen 
each fall term. In market terms seldom used by educa- 
tors but familiar to business and political leaders, in less 
than 30 years, community colleges have captured over 
half of the 350-year old higher education market. 

Other facts support the contention that community 



colleges have become a financially prudent and socially 
acceptable higher education alternative for mainstream 
college students who continue to enroll in record 
numbers. Some two-year colleges continue to experience 
five percent annual growth rates at a time when enroll- 
ments in many four-year colleges and universities have 
remained steady or declined, and the number of eighteen 
year olds has remained constant. Community colleges 
continue to open, not close, new campuses. They also 
continue to attract new, nontraditional students into 
higher education, while providing for the lifelong learn- 
ing needs of adult students in counMess communities. 
The fact that there is a community college within 
commuting distance of over 90 percent of the United 
Sta tes popu la tion — a nd i n every congressional d istrict — 
is usually not lost on key leaders. 

Succeeding with Traditional Missions 

Negative impressions with which community col- 
leges must invariably deal include narrow typecasting as 
providers of limited vocational training and claims of 
failure of the transfer mission. However, the bulk of the 
evidence compiled by colleges at the local level, as well 
as studies at the state and national level, make the case 
that community colleges have performed their tradi- 
tional missions effectively. 

The percentage of community college students 
transferring to four-year colleges and universities has 
been calculated by national studies to be about 30 
percent. This should be evaluated in light of a national 
survey by the American Associatio! i of Community and 
Junior Colleges that shows that about 36 percent of 
students say that they entered community colleges with 
the intention to transfer. In several states, especially 
those with policies that assist smooth transitions from 
community colleges to four-year state universities, as 
many as 50 percent of the juniors and seniors in four-year 
state universities are transfers from community colleges. 
More importantly, studies from several states indicate 
that the academic performance, persistence, and degree 
achievement of community college transfers are compa- 
rable to those for native university students after their 
first semester of enrollment. 

Community colleges across the nation report that 
80-90 percent of their students completing career train- 
ing programs are employed in jobs related to their training 
six months after completing their programs. This 
success in preparing students for entry-level positions in 
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fields as diverse as business services, allied health, and 
technical occupations is particularly important in light of 
estimates that 80-90 percent of all new jobs created in the 
U. S. by the year 2000 will require a minimum of two 
years of postsecondary education. Such training has 
been demonstrated to benefit students: associate degree 
recipients earn 29 percent more than those with only a 
high school education, and 15 percent more than those 
who have had some postsecondary education but not 
earned a credential. Black associate degree recipients 
earn 51 percent more than those with only a high school 
diploma; women with an associate's degree earn 40 
percent more than those with only high school. 

Assisting Economic Development 

More recently, community colleges have assumed 
key roles in assisting the economic development of 
communities, primarily by providing job training needed 
to attract and serve business and industry. The role has 
expanded and garnered increasing support from the 
business community as these colleges have become one 
of the principal providers of training and retraining for 
a work force being buffeted by changing demands. 
Community colleges have shown their flexibility by 
adapting the content and delivery of training to meet the 
specific needs of local employers, and business and 
industry has responded with both political support and 
growing contracts with community colleges to provide 
more and more employee training. 

There has been a growing recognition that the grow- 
ing gap between the decreasing skill levels of those 
entering the work force and the increasing skill levels 
required to compete in a global economy represents one 
of the most pressing problems facing the nation. Com- 
munity colleges have historically taken on the task of 
teaching basic skills to underprepared adult students, 
often risking the ire of taxpayers who do not want to "pay 
twice" for such instruction. However, with the recogni- 
tion that such instruction, including adult literacy and 
English as a second language, is key to national priorities 
for maintaining economic competitiveness, the case for 
the community college role has become even stronger. 

Modeling Education for an Information Age 

As community colleges have matured and become 
recognized as capable and pragmatic institutions, they 
have increasinf^ly assisted in the solution of community 
problems. They have convened, coordinated, brokered, 
and facilitated the efforts of community groups, local 
agencies, and service providers to serve their common 
clientele. The importance of this role has increased 
dramatically in proportion to the seeming lack of 
capacity of national and state government to assist local 
communities to solve their own problems. 

Community colleges are uniquely positioned as 
bridging institutions with strong links to all educational 
providers in a community — K-12 schools, four-year 
colleges and universities, business and industry train- 
ing, and community-based education. As a result, they 
are best positioned to assist communities to address the 



most urgent problem they face: increasing the effective- 
ness of schools to prepare students to contribute to and 
succeed in an information-based economy. 

A spate of recent reports and the major federal 
initiative in education "America 2000: New American 
Schools," explicitly recognize the urgency of improving 
the outcomes of K-12 schools. There is an explicit recog- 
nition that nothing less thana transformation of current 
school systems is likely toachieve the needed results and 
that this transformation is likely to involve a massive 
infusion of information technology into theschools within 
the context of well-developed, community-based part- 
nerships between the public and private sectors. 

Alone among institutions of higher education, 
community colleges are focused on teaching and learn- 
ing — perhaps the premier teaching institutions in the 
world. Recently, they have made major strides in apply- 
ing technology to improve teaching and learning and 
have moved ahead in the widespread implementation of 
instructional technology. It has become clear that 
community colleges, more than most institutions, are 
positioned to contribute greatly to the solution of not 
only the nation's economic problems but also its related 
educational problems. They are increasingly capable of 
providing models for education in the information age. 

Perhaps the very best argument for community 
colleges is that they are uniquely American institutions 
t^^t best represent the democratic principles of the 
founding fathers, Communitycolleges were founded on 
principles of universal access to higher education, and 
they have remained true to that commitment, taking on 
new tasks, serving new clientele, and meeting new 
community needs, even w^hen criticized for spreading 
themselves too thin by attempting to serve all who can 
benefit. Today, community colleges are a major force in 
assimilating new waves of immigrants; accommodating 
the increasing diversity of American society; and 
providingeducationtoassistallparticipatein the political 
process and share in the economic rewards of the Ameri- 
can dream. They can be a primary tool in ensuring U. S. 
competitiveness in the global economy and can play a 
key role in helping to build healthy communities in 
towns and cities throughout the nation. 

World events have emphatically demonstrated that 
democracy is an unfinished experiment. The same can 
be said of community colleges, which remain the most 
democratic of American institutions and the most flex- 
ible and responsive to meeting the challenges of the new 
world political and economic order. The best evidence of 
this is the resurgent interest among both developing and 
established democracies in this higher education model. 
While "uniquely American," community colleges have 
become both a national treasure and a leading export. 

Dim Doiiccttc is associate director of the League for 
Innovation in the Community CoUe^^e and ]ohn E. Rouecheis 
professor and Sid W. Richardson Regents Chair and director 
of the Community College Leadership Program atThe U niver- 
sity of Texas at Austin. r> 
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FACULTY EXTERNSHIPS: CATALYSTS FOR TQM 
Roger P. Bober 



Educational leaders at all levels are continually re- 
minded of their responsibility to produce employees 
with skills to make them capable of competing in a global 
economy. Two-year colleges, especially those with a 
mission commitment to provide state-of-the-art career 
preparation, have long acknowledged their roles in 
training a skilled work fore? and assisting the economic 
development of their communities. 

More recently, solutions proposed to addressdeclin- 
ing U. S. competitiveness have focused on education- 
business partnerships to close the skills gap and produce 
a better work force. Once again, two-year colleges have 
a tradition of working with local business and industry, 
with company representatives sitting on college advi- 
sory committees and colleges providing customized 
training for employees, including at the work site. 

Other programs can also serve to forge productive 
links between colleges and the businesses and industries 
they serve. In particular, faculty externship programs 
through which college faculty are provided leaves to 
work in the private sector have proven very effective in 
furthering close relationships between business and 
education. Not only can faculty externship programs 
havea positiveinfluenceoncareerpreparation programs, 
but they can also have unexpected benefits for the college 
as a whole. At Terra Technical College, the faculty 
externship program is helping prepare the college to 
utilize total quality management techniques throughout 
the organization. 

The Faculty Externship Program 

In 1988, Terra Technical College, a small two-year 
college of approximately 2,500 students in Fremont, 
Ohio, received a grant from the Ohio Board of Regent's 
Selective Excellence Program to establish a faculty 
externship program. Since the summer of 1989, nearly 
one-third of all full-time faculty and department heads 
has participated in the program involving eighteen busi- 
nesses and five governmental agencies. By mutual 
agreement between Terra Technical College and local 
business and indust externs are loaned for a predeter- 
mined period of time to engage in "hands-on" work 
experiences typical of the business and relevant to the 
extern's teaching field. 
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T}ie Work Experience. Externs reported that in their 
work experiences they were primarily charged with 
recognizing and defining problems; inventing and 
implementing solutions; and tracking and evaluating 
results. They also reported that creative problem solving 
often took place in groups which required listening and 
speaking skills where meaningful feedback was impor- 
tant to the maintenance and improvement of standards. 
All externs reported that theirbasic academicskills were 
in demand daily through such activities as studying, 
analyzing, testing, creating, recommending, updating, 
practicing, and coordinating. 

TQM Awareness. Through their daily contacts with 
company employees, externs were exposed to training, 
time management, discipline, and communication ac- 
tivities. A number of externs found themselves con- 
fronted with two challenges. The first was focusing on 
their curr*^nt skills and coping with change, discipline 
and stre? . The second was helping others recognize the 
importance of improving workgroup performance. These 
externs experienced a supervisory atmosphere of main- 
tenance-related administration and improvement-related 
management; that is, some externs experienced the total 
quality movement in various stages of implementation 
in participating businesses. 

Impact of the Faculty Externship Program 

On Faculty Externs. By participating in the work 
environment, externs reported learning and updating 
academic and technical skills needed for current and 
, future jobs. They improved their skills working with 
current technology, became familiar with improved pro- 
cesses and advanced features of current technology, and 
worked with new technology and processes which 
graduates are likely to experience. The externs brought 
these newly acquired skills back into the classroom and 
department and incorporated them into relevant learn- 
ing and management experiences. 

On Students, Students benefitted from newly ener- 
gized faculty incorporating their new skills and current 
knowledge of business practices and trends into tiie 
classroom. Students were reported to have gained an 
increased interest in and appreciation for theory, for 
instance, because faculty were better able to explain how 
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theory was applied on the job. Former externs were also 
better able to convince students of the importance of 
being able to write clearly and concisely about technical 
subjects, as well as to use new hardware and software 
tools to make communication easier and more effective. 

The faculty externship program also led to revised 
curricula giving students an opportunity to choose from 
an improved mix of programs and courses. Students, 
emulating the faculty externship program, established a 
"job shadowing" program for students with local busi- 
nesses and industry through their student organization, 
the Terra Business Club. This program, in modified 
form, has subsequently been adopted by the Fremont 
Chamber of Commerce and incorporated into the 
Fremont City schools for high school juniors and seniors. 

Perhaps most important, another result of the 
externship program has been the many contacts made by 
faculty and department heads that have opened the 
doors for graduates and increased opportunities for 
students to participate in cooperative education. 

On Business and Industry. The Faculty Externship 
Program has benefitted participating businesses by im- 
proving processes, practices, materials, and productiv- 
ity. Forexample, one employer indicated that the faculty 
extern was the first to make color chips that could be used 
at a later date for installation on a color computer. In 
another example, the college and a local business have 
agreed to share their research and development efforts in 
electronic document interchange using national 
standards. In fact, all participating businesses and 
governmental agencies rated the externship program 
positively and agreed to accept more externs. All twenty- 
three employers agreed that the externship program had 
a positive impact on their own employees. 

From a customer poin t of view, employers benefitted 
by the assurance that training provided by the college 
was grounded in the practical aspects of the field. This 
confidence building is key to the development of addi- 
tional contacts between local businesses and the college, 
including theexpansionof customized training provided 
by the college on a contract basis for employees. 

Assisting Continuous Improvement of the College 

While the faculty externship program was planned 
and implemented to achieve important benefits for fac- 
ulty, students, and local business and industry, perhaps 
its most significant benefits have accrued to the college 
itself. Although not specifically intended, the faculty 
externship program has become a major catalyst for the 
implementation of total quality management at Terra 
Technical College. As a large number of the college's 
tenured faculty have participated in theprogram, several 
have returned from their externships in business with 
not only new skills but with an interest and some expe- 
rience in TQM, Testifying to the trend, the Industrial 
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Management Technology Program was renamed the 
Total Quality Management Program incorporating total 
quality control management practices and procedures. 
The college hosted a total quality management aware- 
ness seminar for local business and industry, and several 
efforts havebeen niade internally to promote awareness 
of TQM, including the goal of continuous improvement 
of all aspects of college operations. 

While returning faculty externs have fueled the 
interest in TQM at the college, a variety of initiatives in 
the student services and general studies divisions of the 
college were also inspired by the ideal of continuous 
improvement. In order to support such broad-based 
application, the college established a continuous 
improvement fund for all employees. For example, 
full-time instructional staff and faculty have access to 
$1,500 mini-grants in addition to their individual 
professionaldcvelopmcntfund distributed through their 
respective divisions. Part-time facu Ity also ha ve access to 
$500 mini-grants to support their professional develop- 
ment needs. The college has planned to continue TQM 
awareness and training during 1992 within the college, 
and faculty externs will be encouraged to seek placement 
in companies that have adopted TQM practices. 

Proponents have argued that how well corporations 
are able to adjust their internal environments towards 
total quality management relates to their fu^ recompeti- 
tiveness. The same argument applies that community 
colleges which adopt a total quality management 
philosophy with a continuous improvement culture will 
be better prepared to meet the challenge of preparing a 
work force capable of competing in the global economic 
marketplace. In tact, the principal challenges facing 
business and education are the same: producing higher- 
quality, lower-cost products and services that respond to 
customer needs; both can benefit from the same remedy. 

The Faculty nxternship Program has been a startling 
success for Terra Technical College. It resulted in direct 
benefits to students and business and industry. It has 
revitalized and retooled faculty, and it has reassured the 
local community about its investment in postsecondary 
education. At the same time, the program has proven 
itself an effective strategy for introducing TQM concepts 
to both the core curriculum and admi nistra tive practices 
of the college. It is a value-added program, which is 
consistent with TQM principles and which has the 
potential to assist community colleges nationwide to 
play an ever more vital role in the nation's economic 
development. 

Roger P. Bohcr is dean of instruction at Terra Technical 
College in Fremont, Ohio. He isalso president of the Sandusky 
County Economic Development Corporation. 
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LIFE AFTER BEING A COMMUNITY COLLEGE CEO 



William E. Piland and John McCuen 



The concept of retirement conjures different images 
for different people. Some may see it as a golden period 
when they can pursue cherished activities too long 
neglected. Others may fear retirement as a period of 
aging, stagnation, and decline. Research in the private 
sector has documented that some retiring chief executive 
officers cling to their positions late in life while others 
eagerly leave. Some are content with the impact they 
have had in their lives; others seek greater impact and 
prolonged reassuranceof theirsignificance. Cornmunity 
college CEOs probably exhibit beha viors more sim ilar to 
these business executives than to workers in routine and 
repetitive jobs who, research reports, are generally eager 
to retire from their jobs. 

Little has been known about how commu ni ty college 
leaders think about retirement, how well they are 
prepared for the change, and how well they adjust to life 
after leaving jobs with which many have developed 
strong identifications. Yet, a large cohort of community 
college leaders has already begun to retire, and hundreds 
more are likely to retire in the next decade. Added to 
theseare CEOs who are either terminated or encouraged 
to resign from the increasingly difficult position, median 
tenure for which has declined to just over five years. As 
a result, it has become increasingly important for CEOs 
to learn from the experiences of their counterparts and to 
prepare for life after the presidency, 

A Study of Former California CEOs 

A study was initiated in November 1990 of former 
CEOs of Califor»^ta community colleges. A sample of 11 8 
former CEOs who had retired, resigned, or been termi- 
nated, but were not employed as CEOs at other com- 
munity colleges at the time of the study, was identified. 
A mail survey was sent to 1 06 of these, and 77 responded, 
and a telephone interview was constructed and admin- 
istered to 12 responding CEOs, selected to represent the 
larger sample in terms of their reasons for leaving, their 
number of years in the position, and the number of years 
since leaving. 

The study was designed to answer questions, such 
as: What happens to community college CEOs when 
they close the office door for the last time? How well 
prepared were they for this major life event? And what 
are their liveslikeone,five,and ten yearsafter descending 
from the mountaintop? 



Results of the Study 

Of the 77 respondents, two-thirds had retired from 
their last CEO position, and the remaining third had 
resigned or were terminated. The average tenure for all 
respondents was eleven years, ranging from one to 35 
years. They had v/orked in community colleges an ave- 
rage of 25 years, and their average age upon leaving the 
CEO position was60, with a rangeof 42 to 69 years of age. 

Preparation. Fully 73 percent of the respondents 
began preparing for retirement within their final five 
years in the position. Twenty-one percent did not begin 
preparing until the final year before leaving. As mightbe 
expected, CEOs who retired gave more thought and 
preparation to their retirement than those who resigned 
or were terminated , and 74 percent o f the retirees reported 
that their tenures ended as they expected it would, while 
fewer than half of those resigning or being terminated 
said their careers ended as they expected it would. 

Overall, former CEOs reported that they were either 
"very well-prepared" or "well-prepared" in seven dif- 
ferentareasof preparation: livingarrangements, personal 
health and fitness, financial security, social life, family 
relationships, professional life, and constructive use of 
free time. However, only about a third reported that they 
were "very well-prepared" with respect to financial 
security and subsequent professional life. One in ten 
were unprepared to use free time constructively. As 
might be expected, those who resigned or were termi- 
nated reported significantly lower preparation in six of 
seven areas, especially with regard to financial security. 

Post-Retirement Lives. Nearly 40 percent of the 
respondents indicated that their post-CEO lives were 
either "very different" or "somewhat different" than 
they had anticipated. These responses did not vary 
much by the number of years since leaving the position. 
Thirty-eight percent were employed full-time within 
five years of leaving the CEO position; 32 percent were 
consulting, and another 32 percent were not employed. 
About one-quarter reported continuing to read commu- 
nity college hterature and keeping in touch with people 
and developments in their former field. However, very 
few, less than 10 percent, reported looking for full or 
part-time positions in the private sector. 

Former CEOs were most likely to travel, read for 
pleasure, pursueold habits, or visit family and friends in 
the first years after leaving their positions. Only about 20 
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percent reported developing new habits, and only 40 
percent volunteered in their communities; fewer than 
five percent took college courses in new areas of interest. 

Summary. For the most part, CEOs who retired were 
prepared forthat marker event in their lives. They began 
preparing years before the actual event and did consid- 
erable thinking about retirement in their last year in the 
position. Family relationships and living arrangements 
were well established for post-CEO life, while financial 
security and the constructive use of free time were areas 
in which retirees could be somewhat better prepared. 

Most retiring CEOs had positive feelings about their 
positions and their relationships with their boards at the 
time of retirement, though a rather large number reported 
being relieved—hinting that stress might have been a 
factor in the decision to retire. While some former CEOs 
continued to look for work and continued to consult and 
to keep in touch with community college contacts, for the 
most part, their post-CEO professional lives were very 
much like other retirees. 

The study suggests that post-CEO life appears to be 
an active and positive one for both CEOs who retire and 
those who resigned or were terminated. There were 
some exceptions to these generally positive results that 
supported the conventional wisdom that CEOs whose 
self-worth are defined by their jobs are not good candi- 
dates for retirement. Hovv^ever, a large majority of 
respondents would not have done anything different in 
their community college positions. They were pleased 
with their careers and the timing of their retirements. 
Contrary responses seemed to focus on the choice of the 
specific CEO position held, especially among those who 
resigned or were terminated. In retrospect, former CEOs 
overwhelmingly see their careers in a positive light. 

Recommendations 

Most of the recommendations suggested by the study 
address areas where CEOs were not as well prepared as 
they might have been for retirement. Retired CEOs 
should organize into a formal group (parallel to the 
private sector group SCORE — Service Core of Retired 
Executives) to make good use of their time and talent. 
They could offer boards of trustees their experience and 
cor isel on difficult institutional issues. They could 
assist current CEOs with retirement planning and aspir- 
ing leaders with mentoring opportunities, either on a 
paid or volunteer basis. Retiring CEOs would do well to 
investigate other avenues for employment, travel, and 
education, while also developing new hobbies and per- 
sonal health and fitness regimes. 

Current CEOs should prepare for retirement now by 
balancing career, family, recreation, personal health, 
civic duties, church, and personal development in their 
lives. They should also develop realistic two-part post- 
CEOlifeplans. Oneplanshouldbeforretirement: when 
toretireand what to do after retirement. Thesecond plan 
should be for terminationor resignation, and it should be 
as well developed as the first. While still in the position, 
CEOs should arrange for a sabbatical from work within 
three years of retirement and use the time to plan and 



practice for retirement. Theyshoulddevelopa pattern of 
volunteering in the community, for volunteerism seems 
to provide a substitute environment to use and be 
recognized for CEO-like skills for those with such needs. 

Prospective CEOs should follow many of thesesame 
recommendations, preparing for an orderly succession 
of career and life activities even before reaching the 
zenith of their professional careers. 

Willimu E. Pilmui is professor of cducatiou at San Dici^o 
State U}iivcrsit\/. johuMcCucji is a retired comuiuuity college 
CEO ami a consultant to hoards of trustees for CEO searches 
who lives in Auburn, California. 
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